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GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP" 


A goopty fraction of the trouble that 
comes into this world comes from a lack of 
understanding between parties concerned. 
The misunderstanding arises often from a 
difference in the use of the mother tongue, 
or it may be from a use of different lan- 
guages. It will be recalled that when the 
Lord wished to destroy utterly the builders 
of the great tower at Babel, he inflicted on 
them a diversity of tongues, and the abso- 
lute failure of the great project was 
assured. It does not seem necessary at the 
present time to account for differences in 
language that way. For we know by 
observation and record that it is isolation 
of one group of people from another, the 
isolation long continued, which accounts for 
differences in language and a multitude of 
other human differences as well. There are 
more languages and dialects spoken in the 
valleys of the northern flank of the Cau- 
casus range than in all the two million 
square miles of Russia in Europe to the 
north of them. The isolation and lack of 
contact between the valleys have allowed 
differences to grow, where such differences 
could not grow in the open plain. 

In fact we are perfectly sure that the 
great racial differences among men have 
come about in just this way. And through 
yesterday’s hundred thousand years the 
earth has been big, and the human race has 
been small and scattered, and isolation has 
been the rule, 


‘Address for the World Citizenship Conference 


- 
. the League of Women Voters, Congress Hotel, 
‘hicago, March 12, 1927, 





And even now when populations have 
become dense, and in our industrial cities 
are crowded into slums, or even in better 
quarters are stacked in dwellings three to 
sixteen stories deep upon the land, we have 
brought with us, by inheritance, the habit 
of isolation and non-intercourse, and sus- 
picion and race hatred, because of our 
ignorance. And we may quote just here 
the recognition of this evil by a highly edu- 
eated American, Professor W. Burghardt 
Du Bois, who, more incisively than any 
other, has expressed the pain which the 
souls of black folk feel at isolation: 


Herein lies the tragedy of the age: 
Not that men are poor; 
All men know something of poverty: 
Not that men are evil; 
Who is good? 
Not that men are ignorant; 
What is truth? 
Nay, but this:— 
That men know so little of each other. 


The nations, and the races then, differ 
from one another for geographic reasons. 
But in spite of all the differences, people 
the world around are more alike than they 
are different. That is, they are more alike 
in fundamentals—the differences are 
mostly superficial. Shylock in the ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice’’ voices poignant protest 
against a racial spleen from which he and 
his people were suffering, saying: ‘‘If you 
prick us do we not bleed? If you tickle 
us do we not laugh? If you poison us do 
we not die?’’ Shylock knew well that fun- 
damentally all men are of one flesh, and he 
was protesting against an age-long racial 
prejudice, which has brought endless grief 
into the world. 
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No one has felt this fact of human unity 
more clearly than the cosmopolitan, many- 
sided Kipling, who in two elassie lines 
quotes the current conviction that human 
life is different in the Orient, only to show 
in the next two lines the utter falsity of 
the current ignorance: 

Oh East is East and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently, 

At God’s Great Judgment Seat. 

But there is neither East nor West, 

Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 

Tho they come from the Ends of the Earth. 


And in another place he sees through the 
superficialities to the fundamental truth, 
when he assures us that: 


The Colonel’s lady, and Biddy O’Grady 
Are sisters,—under the skin. 


Those wise people who in every age have 
been studying human contacts, and human 
behavior, have always noticed that race 
hatred is largely impersonal and generic, 
and as a rule does not apply to the indi- 
viduals of the race whom we happen to 
know well. Soa proverb has grown up in 
every land, that you can’t hate a man if 
you know him. 

An amusing illustration of this came 
into my horizon in war time, when my 
nephew, a strapping ‘‘long-horn’’. from the 
great plains of western North Dakota, came 
to us to enter the S. A. T. C., or Students’ 
Training Corps, at the university. He was 
aggressively a ‘‘hundred per cent. Ameri- 
ean’’ with a vigorous intolerance for every- 
thing that wasn’t ‘‘nordic.’’ He spoke with 
contempt of sheenies and kikes, hunkies, 
wops, dagos, greasers, Japs and Chinks. 
And when he was enrolled and found him- 
self quartered with a Jew, he came home 
raging. If it hadn’t been for the iron hand 
of army discipline, there would have been a 
rebellion and a resignation on the spot. 
But a week or so later he was speaking with 
interest of ‘‘Goldie,’’ and presently of 
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‘*Felix’’—and presently they were jp. 
separable. Now whenever my nephew is in 
the city he is at the telephone at once to cal] 
up Felix and make a date with him. 

Now that we are sure of the baneful ip. 
fluence of isolation and ignorance, as q 
source of group friction and trouble, let ys 
take note that we are living in the most re. 
markable age, even the most remarkable 
century in all history, and the world 
all about us is in rapid flux. In the 
way of breaking down barriers between 
peoples, and dissipating the ignorance of 
one group of another, more progress has 
been made in the last hundred years than in 
the last preceding hundred centuries. Al- 
most incredible is it, and difficult to esti- 
mate, the amount of shuffling of humanity, 
and goods and cultures, which has come 
about by the development of the steamship 
the railway, the cable and the telegraph 
For some years before the great war be- 
gan the influx of immigrants into our 
country ran to a million a year. That is 
more people than came into Britain from 
the continent in all the wars and tribal 
migrations of a thousand years. The world 
has never before known such a swarming of 
people as we have observed in the last 
generation. 

And now, in the most recent years, to the 
magnificent services of the steamship aud 
the railway, the airplane is added and the 
automobile with its attendant concr’t 
roadways—best of all agencies for overco™ 
ing isolation and spreading intelligence. 

Then, to complete the cycle of telegrap 
and telephone, comes the radio, most mar 
velous of human inventions, to put all ma” 
kind into most intimate touch with ea" 
other. Now people by millions travel int 
far lands and get first-hand contacts and 
interests in people hitherto strange, and 
friendships and understandings grow apace 
For some decades we have been aware '" 
the best money crop of Switzerland, 3” nd 
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perhaps of Italy, is the sight-seeing tourist. 
But to bring this matter closer home, the 
highway commission of Wisconsin reports 
an estimate that travelers, tourists, out- 
siders, left over a hundred million dollars 
in Wisconsin last year, 1926. 

To whet this human interest, and to 
nourish it, a marvelous stream of books and 
magazines is issuing from the presses every- 
where, and men’s horizons are widened. In 
spite of the fact that alien people were en- 
tering our country at the rate of a million 
a year, these aliens speedily have adopted 
our language and our ways and become 
American. The newspapers, the magazines, 
the radio, the movie, in addition to all the 
older agencies of social moulding, are at 
work upon them, and for the young the 
schools are doing their wonderful magic of 
transformation. Think of the unifying in- 
fluence of our great newspapers and maga- 
zines. The Saturday Evening Post and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal run to over two mil- 
lion copies each, and the National Geo- 


graphic Magazine to over a million copies 


per issue. And the latter magazine more 
than any other shows the deep-seated and 
wide-spread interest among all manner of 
folk in the peoples of other lands. In 
fact it is the best illustration of the pro- 
foundly significant fact that of all human 
interests in the world about us the most 
fundamental and the most persistent is our 
interest in folks. 

Perhaps you will pardon a playful illus- 
tration: A benevolent Philadelphia gentle- 
man Was visiting the slums upon a time and 
came across an elderly Irish couple, James 
and Mary. They were living in squalor and 
want and the old gentleman’s sympathy 
was aroused. ‘‘James,’’ he said, ‘‘how 
would you like to have a nice cottage out in 
the country where you could have pigs and 
chickens and a garden of your own?’’ 
James thought that would be fine, and Mary 
thought so too. So the good man sent them 
to a cottage over in New Jersey. where he 
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felt sure they would be much better off. 
But some of you will recall what a semi- 
barren place much of New Jersey is just 
east of Philadelphia. And you won’t be 
surprised that when the benevolent gentle- 
man a year later went through the slums 
again he found James and Mary right back 
where they were. And when the good man 
asked in surprise, ‘‘How’s this?’’ James 
looked at Mary, and Mary looked at James, 
and it was his turn to speak—‘‘ Well, sor,”’ 
he said, ‘‘It’s this wy. Payple is more inter- 
esting than stoomps.’’ 

One of the greatest agencies in breaking 
down international and regional barriers 
and in establishing peace among men is 
commerce. And eommerce has had a mush- 
room-growth in the past century, as a result 
of the magical development of means of 
transport and communication. The foreign 
commerce of our country has passed the 
mark of $12,000,000,000 a year in value, and 
that of Britain is almost the same. The total 
world’s international commerce has been 
estimated at over $75,000,000,000 a year, 
and is rapidly growing. 

Into this worldwide social, commercial, 
human flux, comes the geographer, with his 
well-defined purpose to study the relations 
between man and his physical environment, 
particularly those relations having to do 
with the making of a living—that is, to 
study people—to try to understand them. 
And such a study calls for definite qualifi- 
cations: The geographer, in the first place, 
must be human, with broad and genuine 
human sympathies—sympathies with men 
and women, in the vicissitudes of everyday 
life, wherever they may be—the Western 
farmer, gambling on an uncertain climate 
and a manipulated market, facing defeat 
and bankruptcy for no fault of his own, and 
rising in political protest at his fate—the 
planters of cotton, of sugar-cane or sugar- 
beet, of apples or citrus fruits, of bananas, 
coffee, tea, rice, and of a hundred other 
products the world around, each in an en- 
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vironment with a hazard in climate, with 
problems in soil, and labor, and transport 
and market—each one playing the game at 
his best, doing the work of a man, and de- 
serving the understanding and the sym- 
pathy of all other intelligent men in other 
walks of life. 

The geographer needs to understand and 
have sympathy with the laboring men and 
women in the shops and factories and trans- 
port services of the industrial towns— 
struggling to make the two ends meet, and 
to bring up a family, and to educate them 
for self-respecting citizenship. 

He must have sympathies with men and 
women in other climes, with skins of 
another color, and in other stages of culture. 
And just in proportion as he can put him- 
self in their places, and understand their 
problems, he will have sympathy with them, 
his prejudices will fade away and friend- 
ship will grow. 

And all these sympathies must be con- 
tagious. They must be imparted to the 
boys and girls, and neighbors and friends 
and to every susceptible nature in the en- 
vironment, as a benign infection. The 
great agnostic Robert Ingersoll was once 
confronted by a good bishop with a con- 
temptuous challenge—‘‘ You are so ready to 
criticize the works of the Almighty, what 
improvement in the universe would you 
propose if you had the ereation of it?’’ 
Quick as a flash the doughty colonel an- 
swered, ‘‘I’d have good health catching, in- 
stead of disease!’’ 

But good health is catching, in a very 
real way. And boys and girls who have the 
good fortune to begin the study of geog- 
raphy in our best schools, as geography is 
now being taught, will be inoculated with 
the interest in the problems of other people, 
and a respect and sympathy for them, 
which is the surest foundation for inter- 
national peace and good health. Two of 
my colleagues, Professors Barrows and 
Parker, are just completing a four-volume 
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text for geography in the grades, which 
presents this new attitude at its best. And 
in the grades is the place to begin. Wemnst 
catch the human animal very young if we 
are to start it in a new direction. There js 
small hope for the older generation. As , 
rule they must die in their sins. And it js, 
good thing that they can die and pack their 
spleens and grouches off with them. The 
hope of progress in civilization is always in 
the coming generation. That is why I ama 
school teacher. 

The right study of geography establishes 
understanding of the problems of other 
people, emphasizes sympathy, recognizes 
virtues, promotes the ‘‘square deal” be. 
tween nations and groups, breaks down bar. 
riers, works for international peace and 
world citizenship. 

We, in America, at the present moment, 
need to acquire the international mind and 
to work for right relations between all na- 
tions. Our relationships with the rest of 
the world are critical in the extreme and are 
due to grow more so. We are, at the pres- 
ent moment, far and away the richest na- 
tion on earth. Our wealth, estimated at 
$350,000,000,000 is, so near as can be told, 
nearly one half of the material wealth of the 
entire earth. Other people are finding out 
how rich we are and jealousies and hatred 
of us are our inevitable portion. There are 
plenty of people ready to hate us just be- 
cause we are rich and powerful. This pro 
duces a ‘‘state of nerves’’ which has all 
sorts of possibilities of international fre- 
tion and trouble for us. 

To other and larger groups of people ou's 
is a magic land, a fairy land of opportunity 
a powerful magnet drawing them to us rom 
the ends of the earth. In a series of Sunday 
evening suppers at the University of ()" 
cago, in the interest of the welfare of for- 
eign students of Chicago and vicinity, be- 
tween 200 and 300 young people have beet 
gathered together at a time, represents 
every race and clime, a total of 51 natin 
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being recorded at a single supper. This is 
our best opportunity to establish bonds of 
brotherhood with the people of the outside 
world. But this, at best, is only planting 
for the future. But, like the education of 
our own children, it is planting good seed. 

A vastly larger contact with the nations 
of the world, already in full swing, is our 
foreign commerce referred to above. 
Within the next five years we will be the 
leading nation in the value and sweep of 
our foreign commeree. And we are just be- 
ginning. When we look about to discover 
the reason for our great wealth and power, 
we find that our continent is better endowed 
than any other with the raw materials and 
forees for great industrial and commercial 
development. We are producing at the 
present time nearly one half of the world’s 
iron, nearly half of the coal, and two thirds 
of the petroleum, half of the zine and 
lead, nearly two thirds of the aluminum, 
and four fifths of the copper. To go no 
farther with the list, which is a long one, it 
is plain why we rank so high. But one may 
look to the future. And if one should raise 
the question as to how long this prosperity 
will last, the answer is ready. We have 
over four trillion tons of coal in our mines 
untouched, which is over one half of all the 
world’s coal. And since coal is the bank 
account out of which nations grow rich and 
powerful, it is plain to see what our mani- 
fest destiny is. It is to do the manufactur- 
ing for half the entire world for centuries 
‘to come. Great as our foreign trade and 
foreign contacts are now, we have barely 
begun in our record of foreign trade. For 
the next thousand years, so far as any one 
tan at present see, we are to be the world’s 
sreatest commercial nation, richest, and 
with the most intimate relations with all 
peoples, 

That is, our major material interest will 
be commercial. And this is most signifi- 
cant, for commerce and war do not mix. 
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Trade is absolutely dependent on peace. 
And trade is not a one-sided affair. If it 
is done on the square, both parties to it are 
benefited. And just here is the greatest 
opportunity that ever came to a nation: to 
have the largest opportunity in trade the 
earth has ever offered, and to have the 
largest material incentive to establish and 
maintain cordial relations with all the 
world. That is the biggest hostage for 
world peace that was ever given. 

In other words, ours is the opportunity 
to go farther and serve better in the estab- 
lishment of an ‘‘international mind’’ and a 
‘‘world citizenship’’ than any nation has 
ever gone. And not only is it good morals 
and good ethics; it is good business, which 
should make it easy to do. So let us de- 
velop that great commerce, not in the atti- 
tude of ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon superiority,’’ with a 
chip on our shoulder, and with army and 
navy ready, and spoiling for a fight. But 
in the spirit of the ‘‘square deal,’’ which 
our noble ambassador, John Hay, so splen- 
didly put into international relations with 
China. Our wealth is so great, our influ- 
ence is so dominant, that in the great family 
of nations our vote will make a majority, 
either way we cast it, on any question. 

So let us meet this opportunity more than 
half way. Let us start with the boys and 
girls in school, giving them their proper 
geographic horizon. Let’s establish in busi- 
ness and commerce that beautiful spirit 
which Harry Emerson Fosdick has put into 
his prayer for the spiritual union of 
mankind : 

Help us to break down all prejudice, stay the 
greed of those who profit by war, and the ambi- 
tions of those who seek an imperialistic conquest. 
. . . Arouse in the whole body of the people an 
adventurous willingness. As they sacrificed greatly 
for war, so also for international good will. To 
dare bravely, think wisely, decide resolutely, and 
to achieve triumphantly. 


J. Paut Goopre 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PRE-REGISTRATION AT THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE administration of the academic side 
of our colleges and universities has received 
less attention and study than any other 
phase of university life. In many institu- 
tions the machinery that is responsible for 
the operation of the university has proved 
itself inadequate to the task and has broken 
down completely under the load that has 
been placed upon it. Colleges of education 
are offering many courses on all phases of 
public school administration and much has 
been written on this subject, but there is 
little literature available on college adminis- 
tration, and practically nothing on the 
problems of the registrar. 

It was not an unusual policy years ago, 
where an institution possessed a professor 
who had worn out his usefulness in the 
classroom, for the governing board, em- 
barrassed in finding a niche for him, to as- 
sign him to the duties of registrar. This 
was a quiet, easy berth where he could 
spend his declining years without harming 
anybody or anything. The registration of 
students was a leisurely process that ex- 
tended over many days—and anybody 
could keep records. 

At one time a college training was looked 
upon as a privilege for a chosen few. To- 
day the young people in our secondary 
schools look upon a college education as a 
right. This demand must be met—to fur- 
nish an opportunity for all persons who 
desire to proceed easily and logically from 
the high school to the university. The re- 
sult is that colleges and universities, espe- 
cially the state universities, are obliged to 
provide for the training of thousands of 
young people who come demanding admis- 
sion with the opening of each college year. 
The handling of great numbers of students 
with promptness and efficiency, so that the 
work in the classroom may proceed without 
delay, is the big problem that confronts the 
registrar. 


* ——. _—_——— 
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Along with the enormous growth of the 
colleges and universities, along with the de. 
mand of the times for speed-up courses and 
speed-up methods, along with the demand 
for industrial efficiency and the elimination 
of time and effort, has come the demand for 
efficiency in college administration. The 
business manager or financial officer of an 
institution of learning must meet these de. 
mands with the most modern business meth. 
ods. To keep pace with the development 
and demands of the times the registrar, who 
is the head of the business office of the aca- 
demic side of the university, must be no less 
alert than the business manager. His 
methods also must keep pace with the most 
modern business methods. This is espe- 
cially true in the large state universities 
where necessity has demanded efficient 
methods of student-accounting, not only in 
the results of his work in the classroom but 
in the cost to the university and to the state 
of each student-hour. 

The registration of students is a neces 
sary part of university routine, and regis- 
tration periods therefore have always been 
a source of concern to faculty, students and 
university officials. Of course, the ideal 
registration system is a system of personal 
contact, where the official is able to sit down 
with the student and learn first-hand some- 
thing of the student’s preparation, his back- 
ground in his home town and why he came 
to college, as well as what he plans to do 
after he has finished his college career. 
Such a system could be employed only in 2 
institution that enrolls annually less than 
five hundred students. The large univers: 
ties must of necessity find some other meats 
of registering the thousands of students 
that must be registered, not once a yeal— 
but two, three and even four times a yea, 
if the university is on the quarter plat. 

The ‘‘mass system’’ of registration is 
system that is most universally in us ™ 
our colleges and universities. Most of us 
are familiar with this system and ha? 
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vivid mental pictures of long lines of wait- 
ing students, of faculty committees, and 
student-helpers, all working long, weary 
hours trying to accomplish in a few days 
the organization of a big educational plant 
—endeavoring to bring out of chaos a 
smoothly-running piece of machinery. We 
have all tried it, with various degrees of 
success. 

For years we used the ‘‘mass system”’ of 
registration at the Ohio State University— 
but those days are as far behind us as the 
old horse and buggy is behind the motor 
ear, and I do not think that any amount of 
persuasion could induce us to take one step 
back to the old method. We have elimi- 
nated the long lines of waiting students, the 
faculty helpers, the dozens of extra student- 
helpers. In our spring quarter registration, 
just completed, we did not have at any one 
time more than a dozen students waiting. 
No member of our office force was required 
to give a minute of extra time during the 
opening week of the university, and this is 
usually considered a most strenuous week. 

Of course, this state of affairs has not 
come about overnight. This system of 
‘pre-registration’? or ‘‘advanee registra- 
tion,’’ which is ‘‘pre’’ or ‘‘before’’ only in 
the sense that the student is given an op- 
portunity to register earlier than is usual, 
has been a gradual growth over many 
years. It is very simple in its general plan 
and consists of requiring each student to 
file in the registrar’s office, from four to six 
weeks before the opening of a given quar- 
ter, his program of studies for that quarter. 
For this purpose a triplicate card is used, 
which carries also the roll-eards for in- 
struectors. The student enters his program 
of studies on all three eards and fills the 
roll-eards for his instructors. This program 
includes also the student’s preference as to 
schedule hours. The programs are num- 
bered in the order in which they are re- 
celved in the office. If the student is en- 
rolled in a college where the adviser system 
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is in vogue, his program must carry the 
adviser’s signature or endorsement when it 
is filed. 

We have at the Ohio State University 
ten colleges and a graduate school on one 
campus. Under the organization of the 
colleges, each college has a dean and a sec- 
retary. The college has always reserved 
the privilege of approving the study- 
programs of students enrolled in that col- 
lege, not only for the courses contained 
in these programs but also to make sure 
that the student is meeting the require- 
ments of the college for his degree. The 
study-programs that are filed in the regis- 
trar’s office, therefore, are sent to the offices 
of the various deans for visé and approval. 
Each program is approved and returned to 
the registrar’s office. All this is done as a 
part of the day’s work. If the student has 
not chosen his subjects wisely, if he is not 
meeting the requirements for his degree, he 
is asked to come into the dean’s office for 
conference at a time when the dean or sec- 
retary is not hurried and can give careful 
consideration to the student’s problem. 
The student has a chance also to talk over 
his program with his adviser during one of 
the adviser’s regular office hours, so that 
when he files his program in the registrar’s 
office he has made up his mind very defi- 
nitely as to the subjects he desires to carry 
the following quarter. 

After the study-programs have been ap- 
proved by the dean’s office and returned to 
the registrar’s office, the student is then 
assigned definitely by the registrar to 
classes or sections, his preference of hours 
being followed as nearly as possible. His 
fee-card—a triplicate card, containing a 
memorandum for the bursar, a memoran- 
dum for the registrar, and the student’s 
receipt, is then made up in the registrar’s 
office, fees being assessed on the basis of his 
study-program. This fee-card contains the 
statement of his full financial obligations to 
the university for the following quarter, 
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including laboratory fees and deposits. 
The student’s study-card, approved as to 
courses and class assignments, and his fee- 
eard are then mailed to him. These cards 
are usually mailed two weeks before the 
close of the quarter, and the student is at 
liberty to pay his fees for the following 
quarter either in person at the bursar’s 
office or by mail, at any time before the 
opening of the quarter. 

Under a rule of the board of trustees a 
student is not permitted to enter his classes 
until his fees have been paid. As soon as 
the fees are paid the portion of the fee-eard 
which is the registrar’s memorandum is 
received from the bursar’s office. The stu- 
dent’s roll-cards are then assorted for the 
departments. These roll-cards are held in 
the registrar’s office until the opening day 
of the quarter, when they are sent to the 
departments and form the official roll of 
the instructors. 

We have no definite registration days 
announced in our calendar. The registra- 
tion of students is simply extended over a 
longer period of time. The work of regis- 
tration is done by experienced persons who 
know just what they are doing and why 
they are doing it, which is not possible 
under the ‘‘mass system’’ of registration. 

Such then, briefly, is the system of 
*fadvance registration’’ in operation at the 
Ohio State University. But in order to 
earry such a system into effect there are 
certain necessary parts of the big machine 
that must be kept in perfect running con- 
dition. First and most important of all is 
the university time schedule or program of 
classes. The making as well as the admin- 
istration of this schedule must be in the 
hands of the registrar. The schedule is one 
of the principal tools that the registrar uses 
in his work. It is of more importance than 
any other one thing in the whole academic 
structure, and in many institutions the 
schedule is the last thing to receive careful 
consideration and study. The schedule not 
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only concerns itself with the student and 
his program, but it is the classroom and 
laboratory assignment of the members of 
the teaching staff, and last but not least, it 
represents in tangible form the actual daily 
use of the physical plant. There is nothing 
in the whole university program that affects 
the entire organization as does the time 
schedule, and there is nothing that creates 
as much confusion as a hastily constructed 
program of classes. 

At the Ohio State University the making 
and the administration of the university 
time schedule is an administrative matter. 
Suggested programs of classes from each 
department are filed in the registrar's 
office at the same time that the various 
departments file in the office their program 
of courses to be announced in the forth- 
coming college bulletins for the following 
year. Courses are filed in December of 
each year. The filing of a suggested sched- 
ule of classes along with the courses to be 
offered gives a definite check on each de- 
partment and prevents the announcement 
of courses by departments where ample 
provision has not been made for the instruc- 
tion entailed. The time schedule is con- 
piled and published in the spring of each 
year for the following full academic year 
with definite assignments to classrooms and 
laboratories. The departments also furnisi 
the registrar with the maximum limits 00 
each section and each class. <A careful score 
is kept of assignments to classes to make 
sure that these limits have not been & 
ceeded. Inasmuch as these assignments are 
made not earlier than thirty days befor 
the opening of the quarter, they make 
dependable basis for the organization ot |!" 
departments as well as for the ordering 
books and supplies. 

A carefully constructed time schedule 
also reduces the number of changes in tt 
student’s program. If the student 
depend on the published announcemen's . 
to courses and hours, he is able to 10% 
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ahead and plan his program for the year. 
It is always necessary, however, to make 
changes in the programs of students who 
have failed at the end of a quarter whose 
programs have been filed for the following 
quarter. But the number of students who 
are obliged to make changes on account of 
failures is relatively small in comparison 
with the great number of students, by far 
the great majority, who are able to enter 
their classes on the first day of the quarter 
and proceed with their work. 

It has been the policy of the Ohio State 
University to start the work of the quarter 
the first day that classes are announced for 
the benefit of the students who are entitled 
to first consideration—the students who 
carry their work sueeessfully. With these 
students in their classes it is possible for 
the unsuccessful student to be given the 
time and consideration that he needs. This 
is not possible when administration and 
registration officers are occupied with the 
registration of the entire student body. 

The expense involved is largely one of 
postage, as the procedure is the same for 
the student who comes to the office to regis- 
ter in person as it is for the student who 
registers by mail. If it were possible to 
figure the cost of the time that a clerk gives 
‘0 a personal interview in which all neces- 
sary registration steps are taken eare of, 
and compare it with the cost of the time 
that a clerk gives to the same registration 
process, including the addressing of the 
envelope, for the student who registers by 
mail, Iam sure that the cost of the clerk’s 
time in the first instance would amount to 
much more than the cost of the postage in- 
volved; and if one were to compare the 
money expended for clerical help and post- 
age combined, it would be negligible when 
balanced against the combined salaries of 
the members of the teaching staff kept wait- 
ing, while registration officials visé stu- 


ents’ programs, assign class hours and 
assess fees, 
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A prominent college president once said 
to me, ‘‘I do not believe that even the fae- 
ulty appreciates the psychological effect on 
the students, of the university program 
starting promptly without the loss of a 
single hour of classroom work.’’ He might 
have included in that statement, also, the 
psychological effect on the entire university. 
The efficiency of the academic business office 
is reflected throughout the university. 

The old order changeth—and no matter 
how much one longs to hold on to tradition, 
no matter how often one sighs for the 
leisure and the day of small things—those 
days are gone. The modern day has 
dawned with its pressure of many duties, 
its insistence on efficiency, its demand that 
educational institutions in their business 
methods meet the standard of the business 
world. As head of the academic business 
office it is the registrar who must meet and 
solve these problems. 


E. D. Cockrns 
OuIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BLACK-LISTED SCHOOLS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THe one hundred and sixteenth annual report 
of the National Society, issued recently, is ecom- 
mented on by the Times Educational Supple- 
ment. The report states that during the past 
year there has been some movement in matters 
educational in several directions, and it has 
become more possible to forecast the probable 
developments of the near future than was the 
ease twelve months ago. There has been move- 
ment in the matter of school reorganization 
towards meeting the new requirements of the 
legislation of 1918, in the matter of the rehabili- 
tation of the black-listed schools, and in the 
matter of the machinery for the examination 
of students in training colleges which is to take 
the place of the organization hitherto furnished 
directly by the Board of Education. 

The report points out that the Board of Edu- 
eation carried out through its inspectors a 
survey of the school buildings throughout the 
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country, followed by the issue of the “Black 
Lists.” Those lists, so far as they affected 
the Church of England schools, were tabulated 
under dioceses in the society’s reports for 1925 
and 1926. The current report states that in all 
parts of the country many managers of schools 
that have been included in one or other category 
of the “Black Lists” of the Board of Education 
have seriously set themselves to make good the 
defects in the school buildings and to meet the 
demands made upon them. At every monthly 
meeting numbers of applications for help come 
to the National Society. In some cases the 
expenditure is comparatively small, in other 
instances it runs into thousands of pounds. 
The diocesan associations of schools have, in 
most eases, set themselves seriously to organize 
a campaign of improvement, and it is now 
beginning to be possible to record that in some 
areas the situation is definitely and adequately 
in hand. In not a few areas, however, while 
here one school and there another are meeting 
the demands made upon them, the problem of 
the area as a whole is not being properly faced, 
and consequently the money and energy ex- 
pended are not being applied to the best ad- 
vantage. 

There is still too great a tendency to deal 
with the matter from a purely parochial point 
of view and to disregard such plain indications 
of the probable developments of the near future 
as are furnished, for example, by the report 
on “The Education of the Adolescent,” already 
referred to, or by recent utterances of the pres- 
ident of the Board of Education. The report 


proceeds : 


It is clearly of vital importance that the diocesan 
authorities and the managers of schools should reso- 
lutely face the general situation, and determine 
which of the ‘‘black-listed’’ schools not already 
being dealt with can be put into good condition and 
which must be abandoned. 


The diocesan authorities are urged by the 
report to take “a wide view of probable de- 
velopments,” and it is stated that since “the 
grading of schools as ‘junior’ or ‘senior’ is in- 
evitable” the authorities should endeavor, “while 
improving their school buildings, to arrange for 
adequate grouping schemes, so that there may 
be secured, wherever possible, senior church 
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schools which may now or later develop into 


the post-primary modern schools recommended 
by the consultative committee.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
THE council of the International Federation 
of University Women recently assembled iy 
Vienna, the delegates representing twenty-seven 
different national federations. 
According to a report of a special correspon. 
dent to The Christian Science Monitor, Dr. Von 
Zahn Harnack (Germany) in discussing inter. 
national fellowships for women students men- 
tioned the efforts made by the International Fed- 
eration to raise a $1,000,000 fellowship fund, 
which is to be devoted not only to women of 
advanced academic standing, who are engaged 
upon important research work, but also to 
younger students, who have not yet completed 
their advanced degrees. “One of the greatest 
advantages of such fellowships is that they give 
an opportunity for study in foreign countries,” 
said the speaker. 
The establishment of clubhouses for women 
students from foreign countries in most of the 
principal cities of the world was dealt with } 
Dr. Cullis (Great Britain). Such houses have 
been, or are about to be, established in Pars, 
London, Rome, Athens, Brussels, Montreal, New 
York and Washington. In many other cities, 
too, arrangements have been made with certa! 
hotels, pending the provision of a separate ¢lub- 
house. Dr. Cullis spoke especially of Crosby 
Hall, which has just been opened by the te 
eration in London. Already it has shown 1s 
true international character and students © pietu 
very many countries have contributed to it and arr 
have enjoyed its hospitality. Re 
Some diseussion was also devoted to the ® cumu 
tempts of the federation to equalize the staué- to sh 
ards of higher education in the various cou! desir 
tries. Naturally it is impossible to do av provi 
with all the differences in educational syste: a 
but it is at least possible to see that complete a 
information about them is available for stu- fies 
dents who wish to study in foreign countries. tions 
A fellowship contributed by the Australia. 
Federation of University Women for the ye 
1928 and valued at £500 was awarded to 4% 
man candidate, Luise Charlotte Lammer, of 
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the Geophysical Institute of the University of 
Leipzig, of which she is a graduate, her chief 
field of research being meteorology. 

The purpose of the fellowship is to enable the 
holder to carry on a year’s research in specified 
fields, spending at least six months on the con- 
tinent of Australia; if so desired, the other six 
months’ work may be done in Tasmania or New 
Zealand, or partly in each of them. 

It was announeed that an application for ad- 
mission to the International Federation had been 
sent in by the Mexican Association of University 
Women, and that it had been provisionally 
accepted. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH 


Ar the fourth national conference, held re- 
cently in Chieago under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Motion Picture Council in America, the fol- 
lowing were among the resolutions passed: 


Wuereas, It is one of the stated purposes of 
this conference fearlessly and honestly to analyze 
the various motion picture problems with the pur- 
pose of ascertaining facts and thereby accumu- 
lating an increasing volume of truth regarding 
them, removed from theory and speculation, in 
the interests of childhood—not only of America 
but of the world; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Fourth National Motion 
Picture Conference recommends to the universities 
and educational foundations that they enter upon 
a term of scientific research in this field in the 
departments of social science and psychology and 
such others as they may see fit; and be it 

Resolved, That eminent psychiatrists, social 
workers and specialists in children’s ailments be 
urged to give unbiased consideration to the motion 
Picture in relation to anti-social behavior in youth; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That until there is a sufficient ac- 
cumulation of evidence of a scientific character 
to show that regulation of films for minors is un- 
desirable, this conference declare itself as ap- 
Proving an adequate means of local, state, federal, 
or international regulation of the motion picture 
industry, 

Attendance at the conference included more 
than 500 persons, representing 194 organiza- 
tions in twenty states and six foreign countries. 
Among the speakers were President Max Mason, 
of the University of Chicago; four university 
Professors, and specialists in social and scien- 
tifie fields, 
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THE SAMUEL GOMPERS SCHOOL IN 
CHICAGO 

A New standard elementary school in Chicago 
has been named the Samuel Gompers School, 
and at the recent dedicatory exercises, Mr. 
George W. Perkins, a close associate of Mr. 
Gompers, and Mr. Frank Morrison, for twenty 
years secretary of the Federation of Labor, 
were the principal speakers. 

The school was built at a cost of $500,000 
and is able to seat 816 children. It has seven- 
teen class rooms, nine special study rooms, as- 
sembly hall, library, art room, gymnasium, ete. 
—a strictly modern school. It is built in an 
industrial district on the southwest side of 
Chicago. 

The local union of painters of the Calumet 
district brought in a resolution to the Calumet 
Joint Labor Council instructing its officers to 
appear before the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago to ask that the school be named 
for Mr. Gompers. Unanimous action on this 
petition was taken by the Board of Education. 

On the occasion of the dedication a bronze 
memorial tablet was presented to the school 
by the Calumet Joint Labor Council and the 
South Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly. 
There were also addresses by officials of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor and the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, while the local 
alderman, a member of the Chicago school 
board, and a representative of the local cham- 
ber of commerce likewise spoke. It fell to 
Mr. Perkins to deal with Mr. Gompers’ con- 
viction of the importance of education. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Perkins said 
that the first convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in 1881 declared: 


We are in favor of the passage of such legis- 
lative enactments as will indorse, by compulsion, 
the education of children; that if the state has the 
right to exact certain compliance with its demands 
then it is also the right of the state to educate its 
people to the proper understanding of such demands. 
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To illustrate by quotation Mr. Gompers’ atti- 
tude toward education Mr. Perkins cited a 
number of passages from his writings and ad- 
dresses, among them these : 


— 


The wage-earners are more vitally interested in 
securing the right kind of instruction in public 
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schools than any other group of citizens. The pub- 
lic schools are the only educational institutions 
available for their children and for them. 

Public schools are now assuming the duty of 
helping the individual to find himself and to be 
ready and able to do his work in the world. 

I believe that the welfare of labor depends to a 
very large extent upon the development of indus- 
trial education, and that the welfare of the em- 
ployer and of the community is equally involved 
with that of the workingman. 

Education can inculeate the attitude of mind that 
regards a human being as sacred, created for the 
joy of living, for cooperation in production and for 
action in all affairs of life as well as fortify each 
boy and girl with information to realize the ideal. 


THE OPENING OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


New York UNIVERSITY expects a record en- 
rolment of more than 32,000 students for its 
ninety-sixth academic year, which opened on 
September 19. A faculty of 1,300 will be on 
duty to teach for the coming year in the eleven 
degree-conferring colleges, the Extension Divi- 
sion, the Department of Fine Arts and the In- 
stitute of Education. 

To meet the needs of the greater student body, 
a budget of $5,500,000 has been adopted by the 
university council, making it the largest ex- 
penditure for one school season hitherto planned. 

Opening exercises were held in all branches of 
the institution, while classes opened officially on 
September 20. 

From figures already compiled the officials 
predict a freshman class which will be 2,000 
more than the record-breaking class of 5,000 last 
year. The greater university enrolment for 
1927-28 is expected, despite the operation of 
selective admission and the institution of higher 
requirements. 

Washington Square College and the School 
of Commerce already show that they will register 
the largest number of students of any section of 
the university. 

Forty-eight new appointments and promo- 
tions in the faculty of the university were an- 
nouneed by Dr. George Alexander, president of 
the council of that institution. 

New faculty members have been appointed as 
follows: 
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University College of Arts and Pure Science—j 
Leslie Hotson, as associate professor of English: 
F, A. Jenkins, as assistant professor of physics, 
and Myron W. Watkins, as professor of ep. 
nomics. 

School of Education—John R. Clark, as associate 
professor of education, and Frederick \y 
Thrasher, as assistant professor of sociology. 

School of Commerce; Accounts and Finanee— 
Charles H. Cunningham, as professor of foreign 
trade, and Wilford Isbell King, as professor o; 
economics. 

Graduate School—Carleton Brown, as professor of 
English, and Edouard Prokosch, as professor of 
Germanic philology. 

Medical College—Walter J. Highman and [sage 
Levin, as clinical professors of dermatology. 


VACANCIES IN SUPERVISORY POSI- 

TIONS IN THE NEW YORK CITY 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Ir is stated in the New York Sun that there 
are a number of vacancies in supervising posi- 
tions in the New York Schools. The most in- 
portant of these is the vacancy left by th 
death early in July of Associate Superintendent 
Edward W. Stitt. It is reported that either 
District Superintendent John E. Wade or Dis 
trict Superintendent Stephen Bayne will suc 
ceed to the position. District Superintendent 
John S. Roberts and Principal Eugene Colligan 
have been prominently mentioned among alter. 
nate candidates. 

The directorship of the bureau of physical 
training has been vacant since the retirement 1 
1925 of Dr. Albert K. Aldinger, to become 
head of the physical training department at tly 
University of Vermont. Dr. Abner P. Way, 
assistant director, has been doing the work ol 
the position at the salary of an assistant. Tl 
directorship of speech improvement has tr 
mained unfilled for six years, Miss Agnes \. 
Birmingham, who is officially assistant to the 
director, having taken charge of the work. Tl 
directorship of the bureau of attendance has 
been vacant since the retirement a few montis 
ago of Director John Davis. 

A position which probably will be filled so" 
is that left by the death this summer of Mis 
Bertha E. Mandel, assistant director of ‘ 
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directorships, it is expected, will be filled with- 
out delay. These are the position of director 
of vocational guidance and assistant director of 
homemaking. They will become vacant on Jan- 
uary 1, when the 1928 budget goes into effect, 
as they have been authorized in the 1928 budget 
for the first time. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Tue Laura Spelman Rockefeller Institute of 
Child Welfare, recently established at the Uni- 
versity of California under an endowment pro- 
viding generous funds for a period of six 
years, will be ready to start about October 1, 
according to an announcement by Dr. Herbert 
Stolz, director of the institute. 

Headquarters for the organization have been 
established in an 18-room house of modern con- 
struction, formerly oceupied by the Alpha XI 
Delta sorority at 2739 Baneroft Way, con- 
tiguous to the south boundary of the univer- 
sity campus. 

Recommendations for the improvement of the 


building and grounds to conform with its new 
use have been approved by President W. W. 
Campbell and work is now in progress. Among 
the chief objeets of the alterations are the fire- 


proofing of the entire building, conversion of 
the large rooms into offices, nurseries and lab- 
oratories, and the fencing of a large play yard 
back of the building. 

With its opening the institution will carry on, 
in addition to other projects, a day nursery 
school for twenty-five children between the ages 
of two and four and one half years. This 
school will be eondueted by Mrs. Pearl B. Craw- 
ford, a graduate of Columbia University and 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellow during the past 
year at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
the most successful nursery school in the United 
States, and at the Child Welfare Institute of 
the University of Minnesota. 

The nursery school will differ from others in 
that it will be conducted almost entirely out of 
doors, retiring to the rooms fitted for that pur- 
Pose on the first floor of the building only when 
the Weather becomes too inclement. The school 
will be open from 9 in the morning until 4 in 
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the afternoon and a special lunch will be pre- 
pared in a large kitchen, which is part of the 
building equipment. The children will be se- 
lected with care, on the basis of age, health 
and the likelihood of being permanently resi- 
dent in the Bay region, so that they may be 
carried on the records for a number of years. 

In addition to the kitchen and nursery school 
rooms on the first floor, there will be office space 
for Mrs, Crawford, a library and study room 
for research assistants, an inspection room for 
incoming children, an isolation room in case of 
sickness and provisions for giving the children 
a regular afternoon nap. 

On the upper floor of the building will be 
offices for Director Stolz, Director of Research 
Harold E. Jones, Secretary Helen Shockey, who 
previous to joining the institute staff was in 
charge of the Placement Bureau of Mills Col- 
lege; Statistical Assistant John Reid, of Colum- 
bia University, and a social case worker not yet 
appointed. In addition, there will be labora- 
tories and record rooms for assembling a scien- 
tific history of the development of the children, 
both mentally and physically. 

Specifie problems in child welfare which will 
be taken up by the institute are now under 
advisement by the advisory committee of the 
organization, consisting of President Campbell, 
Dean C. B. Lipman, Director Stolz, Research 
Director Jones and Professors H. M. Evans, 
of the department of anatomy; A. L. Kroeber, 
anthropology; Jessica B. Peixotto, economics; 
Edna W. Bailey, education; Agnes Fay Morgan, 
household science; John N. Force, hygiene; 
Max Radin, jurisprudence; Frank Kleeberger, 
physical education for men; Violet B. Marshall, 
physical education for women; James M. D. 
Olmsted, physiology; Warner Brown, psychol- 
ogy; Charles A. Kofoid, zoology, and William 
Palmer Lueas, of the division of pediatrics of 
the medical school. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE inauguration of Dr. Roscoe W. Thatcher 
as president of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College will take place on Friday, October 28. 
President Thatcher has been attending to the 
duties of his office since the first of the month. 
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Dr. ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, professor of 
education and dean of the summer school of the 
University of Washington, took up his work as 
president of the San Francisco Teachers Col- 
lege on September 1. He succeeds the late 
Archibald B. Anderson. 


THE REVEREND Dr. Harry J. Weser, at the 
age of seventy-three years, was recently in- 
augurated as president of the Bloomfield Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary at Bloomfield, 
N. J., after having taught in the school for 
the last thirty-two years as professor of theol- 
ogy and the New Testament. Dr. Weber was 
fifty-three years ago a member of the first class 
in the seminary. He succeeds the late Reverend 
William Y. Chapman. 


Dr. Frep F. McKenzie, instructor in animal 
husbandry in the University of Missouri, has 
been appointed director of the College of Agri- 
culture of the International College in Smyrna, 
Turkey. 


Humpurey Raikes, of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, has accepted the principalship of the Wit- 
watersrand University, Johannesburg, and will 
probably take up his duties at the beginning of 
1928. 

Proressor GrorGE Henry Perkins, dean of 
the department of arts and sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, curator of the university 
museum for fifty-five years, state geologist for 
twenty-nine years, state entomologist for five 
years and acting president from 1917 to 1919, 
will this autumn enter on the fifty-eighth con- 
secutive year as a member of the faculty. 


Dr. B. W. Hutt, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed in charge 
of the department of psychology at Trinity 
College. 

ProressoR Don C. Barrett, of Haverford 
College, will give the undergraduate work in 
money and banking at Princeton University in 
the first term of this year in place of Professor 
Kemmerer, whose leave of absence has been ex- 
tended for another year. 


Proressor E. Marion JOHNSON, head of the 
department of journalism of the University of 
Minnesota, has announced the appointment of 
Bruce McCoy, formerly publisher of a weekly 
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in Wisconsin, as an instructor in journalism, 
Mr. McCoy will assist Professor Johnson in his 
course in community newspapers. Clarence RB. 
Cason, who came to Minnesota a year ago with 
the new head of the department, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship. These 
make three full-time men in the department, 4 
fourth member of the staff is T. E. Steward, 
head of the University News Service, who de 
votes part-time to journalism teaching and has 
the rank of assistant professor. 


Miss ELMa OLson, who for four years was di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Counsel at 
the LaSalle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College, LaSalle, Illinois, was recently 
appointed to the student personnel department 
at Yale University. Miss Lila MeNutt, formerly 
with the Social Service Association of St. Louis 
Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, was appointed 
suecessor to Miss Olson at LaSalle. 


Dr. Heten B. Topp has been appointed as- 
sociate director in the department of health and 
physical education in Teachers College, Temple 
University. 

Puitip L. Rrtey, of the department of healt! 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been appointed director of health education 
in the publie schools of Cleveland. 


Wayne W. Currman, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the public schools of Lineoln, 
Nebraska, was recently elected superintendent 
at Lawrence, Kansas, to sueceed Dr. Harry P 
Smith, who has been elected professor of educa- 
tion at Syracuse University. 


Cartes F. MILER, state superintendent 0! 
public instruction of Indiana, has taken up bis 
work as superintendent of the schools of l0- 
dianapolis, to sueceed E. U. Graff. 


Currrorp E. RercHarp has been named as 4 
sistant superintendent of schools at Minneapolis 
Minn. The appointment, which became effective 
on July 15, carries a salary of $3,000 per yee. 


W. A. New.tn, who was head of the depart 
ment of mathematics in Pasadena High 
and Junior College, has been elected dean of the 
Pasadena Junior College. 


Emmerr CuarK, principal of 
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Junior High School at Pomona, has been elected 
superintendent of Pomona City Schools. 


H. G. Biount, for the last five years super- 
intendent of schools at Salem, N. H., has been 
elected superintendent at Southboro, Northboro 
and Berlin, Mass. 


Tue school board of Greencastle, Ind., has 
chosen Warren J. Yount superintendent, to suc- 
ceed B. W. Kelly, resigned. Mr. Yount was 
the head of the Mooresville schools. 


Ernest W. Trecs, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Minneapolis, Minn., has ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


Dr. Barrows, chairman of the department of 
politieal science and formerly president of the 
University of California, has been granted a 
six months’ leave of absence, beginning on Janu- 
ary 1, to serve as an envoy of the United States 
government to Latin-America for the purpose of 
furthering more friendly relations between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. It is re- 
ported that the plan is fostered by the Carnegie 
Foundation at the request of President Coolidge. 
Dr. Barrows will give a series of conferences at 
the universities of the Latin-American countries, 
explaining the attitude of our government. 


Dr. Danie. L. Marsu, president of Boston 
University, arrived in the United States on Sep- 
tember 11, after a trip to Europe. 


Presiwent Wittiam A. Mappox, of Rock- 
ford College, has returned after a two months’ 
visit to middle Europe, studying educational 
conditions, particularly in Czechoslovakia. 


Tue Ameriean Couneil of Learned Societies 
has appointed a committee to study the na- 
tional or linguistie stocks in the white popula- 
tion of the United States, with special reference 
‘o their number at the beginning of our national 
history. The members of the committee are: 
R. H. Fife, M. L. Hansen, J. A. Hill, J. F. 
Jameson and W. F. Willcox, chairman. A grant 


for $10,000 has been obtained for the work of 
the committee. 


Josrpx Jastrow, for many years professor 
of psychology at the University of Wisconsin, 
will give a series of lectures in New York City, 
under the joint auspices of the New School for 
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Social Research and the Child Study Association 
of America. The subject of the series will be, 
“The Psychology of the Emotions.” Twelve lec- 
tures will be given on Monday evenings, at 8: 20 
o’clock, beginning on September 26. 


Proressor Joser ScuHumpeter, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, will be at Harvard University 
during the academic year 1927-28. He will lec- 
ture on economic theory and money and bank- 
ing. Professor Schneider, of the graduate school 
of commerce at Prague, will give courses at the 
University of Chicago during the year. 

Dr. Oscar Gerson, district superintendent of 
the Philadelphia public schools and one of the 
leaders in the establishment of the junior high 
school system there, died on September 14, aged 
fifty-three years. 

Dr. Water SarGeENT, artist and educator, 
died suddenly on September 19, at the age of 
fifty-nine years. He had been for many years 
professor of education and later professor of 
art at the University of Chicago. 


CusrLEs McMILLAN, professor of civil engi- 
neering and applied mathematics at Princeton 
University from 1875 until his retirement in 
1914, died on September 19, aged eighty-six 
years. 


THE 1927 Pennsylvania State Conference of 


School Superintendents and Principals of Nor- 
mal Schools and State Teachers Colleges will 
be held in Harrisburg on November 3, 4 and 5. 
The chief subjects of discussion will be on 
methods of supervision and on the proposed 
study of methods of distributing state subsidies 
to education in Pennsylvania. 


Tue General Assembly of Georgia appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 a year for three years, to be 
used to equalize educational opportunities. 
This revenue is to be derived from a one half 
cent tax on each gallon of gasoline and a tax 
of one cent on kerosene. Should the amount 
received from these taxes amount to less than 
a million dollars the deficit will be supplied out 
of the general treasury. 


Evprince R. Jounson, formerly president of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, has given 
$800,000 for research in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
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CoLGaTe UNIVERSITY will receive one quarter 
of the residuary estate of Colonel Austen Col- 
gate, vice-president of Colgate and Company, 
soap manufacturers, who died on September 5. 
The estate, it is said, will amount to several mil- 
lion dollars. Colgate University was named for 

Colonel Colgate’s grandfather, William Colgate, 

founder of the soap company. Colonel Colgate, 

who was a member of the board of trustees, gave 

the university a $400,000 recitation hall a few 

years ago. Yale University and the Peddie 

School at Hightstown, N. J., will each receive 

one eighth of the residuary estate, the former 

receiving $25,000 outright and the latter 
$125,000. 

A NuMBER of changes in school supervision in 
Massachusetts that have been effected since the 
close of the school year in June have been an- 
nounced by Arthur B. Lord, of the state depart- 
ment of education. Herbert L. Whitman, for- 
merly superintendent of schools for Bourne, 
Mashpee and Sandwich, is superintendent for 
Rehoboth and Seekonk. A. Howard William- 
son, who was superintendent for Rehoboth and 
Seekonk, is superintendent for Medfield, Millis, 
Norfolk and Westwood. Herbert N. Howes, 
formerly superintendent at Norwood, now holds 
a similar position at Medford. Leonard W. 
Grant, who was principal of the Norwood High 
School, has taken over the duties of superin- 
tendent in that town. Stearns Cushing, who was 
principal of the Junior High School at Medford, 
is now superintendent at Middleboro. Richard 
D. Tucker, formerly elementary school principal 
of Brookline, has become superintendent of 
schools for Raynham and West Bridgewater. 
Edward H. Clarke, formerly principal of the 
Winthrop High School, has taken over the su- 
perintendency in that town. Marvin E. Janes 
has been appointed to the superintendency at 
Deerfield, Conway, Sunderland and Whateley. 
Leroy Woods has taken the superintendency at 
Mansfield and Thomas W. Mahan that at Lenox. 


FREE moving picture entertainments for chil- 
dren are given on Saturday mornings through- 
out October and November each year in the 
James Simpson Theater, at the Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago. These programs, 
which are given under the auspices of the James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Public 
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School and Children’s Lecture Fund, inelyde 
this season such alluring titles as “Manchuria,” 
“Our Dog Friends,” “The Silversmith,” “Pete; 
the Raven,” “Maizok of the South Seas” 
“Sponge Fishing,” “Ancient Industries of Mod. 
ern Days,” “Beasts of Prey,” “Feathered Ayi. 
ators,” “The Gorilla Hunt,” “Adopting a Bear 
Cub,” “Treetop Concert Singers,” “The Last of 
the Bison,” “Gathering of the Clan,” “The Zoo's 
Who’s Who,” “The World’s Struggle for (jj,” 
“Silvery Salmon,” “Home of the Birds.” 
“Leaves from a Rangers Notebook,” “Cameraing 
through Africa” and “Adventures in the Far 
North.” Small printed leaflets, “Museu 
Stories for Children,” dealing with the subjects 
of each program, are distributed to all the chil- 
dren attending as souvenirs of their visit to the 
museum and to increase their knowledge. Thy 
children also have an opportunity after the pir- 
ture to view exhibits in the museum which may 
relate to the subjects of the films. Children may 
come alone, accompanied by their parents or in 
groups from schools. 


A pESsPATCH to the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger states that civil war has all but paralyzed 
China’s beginnings of modern higher education, 
as is evidenced by the enormous decrease in the 
number of applicants who wish to be listed to 
take the entrance examinations. Last year 2,0] 
applied for this privilege at the Peking \2- 
tional University; this year the total is only 
719. The same ratio of decrease is noted in al 
of the government and private universities whi! 
are still operating. The civil war, with conse 
quent interruptions of rail and steamer connec 
tions between the North and the South, le 
played a large part in this decrease, as has tli 
tendency of the authorities to make frequett 
raids upon the dormitories, which seem to be hot- 
Only recently seventy-two students were im- 
prisoned. The fact that even in Peking os 
semester the universities were repeatedly clos 
because of strikes of the professors, some 
whom were two years in arrears in their salare 
has also discouraged the enrolment of new s™ 
dents. In South China conditions are 
worse, for most of the revenue is seized for ¥* 
purposes, and most of the young men of univ’ 
sity age are impressed into the armies. 
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Tur Christian Science Monitor states that, consolidation of some of the chief departments 
according to the latest administration report of and sub-faculties. 


Travancore in South India, there are at present THe American Consul at Athens, Mr. Edwin 
nearly 175,000 girls undergoing instruction in 4 pitt has reported that 14,000,000 Dioihaiian 
all the recognized schools and other educational... 4, be made available for the scuatoutiion of 
institutions in that state. Out of this number, school buildings in Greece. It is stated that of 
about 250 are studying in the colleges, 9,000 in the amount, 6,000,000 drachmas are to be al- 
| English secondary schools and the rest in ver- ) 44.4 45 Sncibeain, 2,500,000 to Athens, 3,500,- 
: naeular schools. The increase of late in the 000 to Epirus and Corfu La « 000.000 dl 
number of girls going to school seems to have Thrace. The money is available under . dona- 
been due to government encouragement and to 1.1) sae by the Greek philanthropist Zappas, 


, an educational awakening among the people. tx iallinien Seton Un ote cian dee we be eld 
. The state aid has by no means been adequate to “Zappeions.” 

" the demand, for over 100,000 girls have to resort 

3 to institutions for boys to obtain education. The AccorpING to statisties given out by the U. S. 
4 Maharani regent, the mother of the minor Ma- Bureau of Education, in 1914 the number of 
" haraja, has been approached with a view to public schools in Saxony, Germany, was about 
e opening new schools for girls in the state to 1,900, with a total of 805,000 pupils; in 1922, 
.- meet the fresh conditions. the total number of public schools was 2,197, 


Ir is now two years since the Hebrew Uni- with a total of 720,174 pupils (355,901 male 
versity of Jerusalem was inaugurated by Lord and 364,273 female). The number of pupils 
- Balfour, and it is of considerable interest to ex- Tecreased steadily after the war and reached 
its lowest number of 504,000 in 1925-26. In 


amine the progress that has been made. An ac- é : 
1921-22 it was 716,000. According to the 


de count of this progress contained in a recent 


ad circular sent out by the Board of Governors is °ensus of 1925, it will increase by 10,000 in 
* reported in Nature. The work of the university 1926 and again by 10,000 = 1927. In view of 
he is at present mainly directed towards research, Present and anticipated birth figures it is ex- 
. and the lectures delivered are intended for grad- pected that in 1935 the total number of pupils 
"I uate students. In the Institute of Jewish ©f the Saxon public schools will amount to 81 
*“ Studies and in the Arabie section of the School Per cent. of the 1921-22 total (716,000), «e., 
nly of Oriental Studies, a number of graduate 579,960. 

all courses are being delivered by twelve professors A CHILEAN educational foundation, the Elvira 
ich and lecturers. In the Institute of Chemistry, atte de Cruchaga Seminary for Advanced 
- research workers are being trained, and many Study, has been established at Santiago, Chile, 
nee papers have been published. A Department of by Dr. Miguel Cruchaga Tocornal, ambassador 
has Hygiene has been organized to investigate prob- to the United States from Chile, as a memorial 
the lems in epidemiology. Important fundamental 9 his wife. The foundation has been established 
rent work has been carried out in the Department of 9. an independent institution, but may later be 
hot- Microbiology. An Institute of Palestine Nat- ggmtiated with some other outer of learning. 
ing ural History is being organized. Preparations pjang are being made for the opening, in March, 
in- are in hand for a Mathematies Department and 499g of three schools: of foreign service for 
last lor the erection of a Physies Department. Great men er women, of social service and of libra- 
osed Progress has been made with the Library, which i455 and ateitiaites 

e of now has 140,000 volumes, and many valuable 

ries scientific collections have been acquired. The Tue University of Louvain, Belgium, has de- 
stu- annual budget of the university is at present cided on the early foundation of a university in 
even £35,000, and the academic staff numbers about the Congo, which, although not possessing the 
wat fifty. Steps are being taken to widen the scope number of chairs as its five-century-old alma 
ver: of the university, with special reference to the mater, will be destined, none the less, to become 


introduction of more extended teaching and the a center of important studies. The Catholic 
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University in the Belgian Congo will comprise, 
for a start, a small faculty, which will later be 
supplemented with philosophy, theology, nat- 
ural sciences, medical and agronomic sciences. 
The section of preparatory studies will comprise 
Latin humanities and modern classics. As sup- 
plementary, there is to be a school for infirmary 
students of both sexes, another for medical as- 
sistants, one for midwives and one for agricul- 
ture and zoology. 

THE program for 1928 of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Public Works includes an expen- 
diture of 90,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns for 
the erection of schools and purchase of sites for 
the same. Included in the school building pro- 
gram are the following items: 11,000,000 crowns 
for extension of the Caroline University at 
Prague, 6,500,000 crowns for the Prague College 
of Technology, 1,500,000 crowns for the Univer- 
sity Library, 1,500,000 crowns for the German 
University at Prague, 5,000,000 crowns for the 
University at Brno, 3,000,000 crowns for the Vet- 
erinary College at Brno, and 2,500,000 crowns 
for the Comenius University at Bratislava. For 
technical and industrial schools the building 
program will require 9,000,000 crowns, the sec- 
ondary schools will have 8,000,000 crowns, while 
a further 8,000,000 crowns will be expended on 
the erection of elementary and upper-elementary 
schools in Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia. 
Agricultural schools will have 9,500,000 crowns 
spent on them, and 1,500,000 crowns will be 
devoted to an agricultural research institute. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE IN TURKEY 

EpvucaTIon is one of the chief interests of the 
new Turkish republic and progress in all lines is 
marked. The university in Constantinople sev- 
eral years ago admitted women on equal terms 
with men, and men and women students may 
be seen side by side in the classrooms or walk- 
ing about the grounds in friendly conversation 
as in an American coeducational college. For 
the first time this year, however, there were 
women graduates from the medical department. 
The few Turkish women already in practice had 
been educated abroad, but from this time on 
their number will be swelled each year by gradu- 
ates of the excellent medical school of the uni- 
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versity, which is located at Haidar Pasha op 
the Marmora, not far from the scene of Flor- 
ence Nightingale’s work seventy years ago, 
The government continues and extends its poliey 
of providing qualified physicians not only for 
the army but for the civil service, by subsidizing 
students during their course, and requiring then 
to serve fixed periods after graduation. The 
period of bed-side teaching and practice has 
recently been extended from one to three and 
a half years of the six-year course and stand- 
ards in the medical school are steadily being 
raised. 

A new law department of the university has 
been opened at Angora to prepare larger nun- 
ber of judges to administer the new codes and 
to train advocates. Throughout the entire 
country, school buildings for primary and se- 
ondary schools are being erected according to 
modern plans, and much local pride is being 
taken in educational advance. Three new nor- 
mal schools for special classes are shortly to 
be opened with three-year courses, one at Ap- 
gora for kindergarten teachers and two others 
for training teachers especially for the village 
schools. 

For the first time in Turkish educational his 
tory, the bulk of the primary school teachers 
have been mobilized in institutes at eight or 
nine important centers and for six weeks dur- 
ing the summer vacation of 1927 have held 
conferences for the serious study of the newer 
educational problems and methods. The be* 
available professors have given the lectures 
The state provides living accommodations 1 
normal] or other schools and a smal! allowance, 
but attendance means real self-sacrifice on ‘he 
part of many teachers. But perhaps no group 
in the country is more hopeful or zealous tha 
the teachers, even those in the interior tov" 
and villages. 

At the recent international conference of ‘he 
New Education Fellowship at Locarno, Turkey 
was represented by about a dozen teache™ 
The minister of education this year made” 
extensive European tour inspecting foreign s)* 
tems and specialists are frequently sent abr 
for the same purpose. - 

One of the features of Turkish educatio™ 
policy not paralleled in America is the 
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sidizing of large numbers of students who 
pledge themselves to serve the state on the 
completion of their studies. The normal schools 
for both men and women with a five-year 
course provide instruction, board, lodging, 
clothing and personal expenses, in return for 
which the graduates must serve wherever placed 
for eight years after they finish their studies. 
Only yesterday a friend came to call and men- 
tioned that a relative, a girl of eighteen, was 
being sent from Smyrna to the distant city of 
Diarbekir, a journey comparable to that from 
Vermont to California, where, in circumstances 
and under conditions very different from those 
she has known in Smyrna, she will become a 
real foree in the development of the modern 
spirit of the land. Hundreds like her are de- 
ploying over the entire country, spreading the 
contagion of new ideals. Students of promise 
are also financed generously for advanced study 
in the university or abroad under similar pledge 
to serve the state for a fixed period. Turkey 
as yet has neither a wealthy class large enough 
to edueate large numbers of teachers at private 
expense, nor large numbers of teachers unem- 
ployed as in some older countries. She has 
therefore adopted this plan of providing for 
the urgent needs of her publie service, educa- 
tional and otherwise, young people trained in 
her normal and higher schools, and believing 
ardently in the new day and the new ideals. 
When one considers the progress made in re- 
cent years in spite of poverty and loss due to 
years of warfare, he ean only marvel and con- 
eratulate the leaders of such a far-reaching 
revolution. 
Cass ArTHUR REED 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SMYRNA, TURKEY 





DISCUSSION 


FUNDAMENTALISM IN CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES 


_Fonpamenratists have a perfectly legitimate 
right to maintain fundamentalist colleges to 
which they may send their children—and there 
have them taught religion and theology accord- 
ing to the fundamentalist interpretation thereof. 
The writer believes the fundamentalists to be 
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impeding progress. But toward such people he 
has only the kindliest feelings; for he was 


brought up in a fundamentalist home and in the 
fundamentalist creed, if creed may be regarded 
as the proper word to use. That the writer has 
strayed from the straight and narrow path, and 
wandered into the broad liberal road, has no 
bearing on this treatment of the subject. The 
writer is perfectly willing to allow a clear field 
for the open play of fundamentalism; and the 
field is that of theology, not the foreign field of 
polities. 

One must be a fundamentalist or a liberal, to 
be logical, comfortable and honorable. To be 
sure, there is a kind of half-breed called the 
compromiser; but he is never logical, comfort- 
able nor honorable—except in a Machiavellian 
sense. The compromiser usually passes himself 
off as a conservative; which may mean anything. 
The compromiser is neither hot nor cold, here 
nor there; he is a luke-warm, elusive thing from 
which the young searcher for light gets only 
evasions and half-truths, ambiguous and mys- 
tifying philosophical and theological platitudes. 
The writer was once a compromiser; and knows 
whereof he speaks. 

A Christian college should, even as the indi- 
vidual, be frankly fundamentalist or frankly 
liberal; it should not be allowed to pull the 
wool over the eyes of good people, getting money 
and students under the pretense of being now 
one thing, now another. The Christian college 
officials should make it known to the pros- 
pective instructor whether it is fundamentalist 
or liberal. It is not fair play to hire a man 
without examining him; and then, after he is 
installed as a teacher, to put the screws on him 
to ascertain whether or not he is fundamentalist 
—and to fire him if he is not. 

Yet there are so-called conservative institu- 
tions, the officials of which recognize a funda- 
mentalist and a liberal god; and try to serve 
both. The writer once taught in such a college. 
When he was hired, nothing was said about 
theology. But inside of two years the funda- 
mentalists of the denomination, which controlled 
the college, forced the compromiser-president 
to present to his teachers a questionnaire in 
order to ascertain whether or not they were 
“safe.” The questions and resultant answers 
are on file at the denominational headquarters of 
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the state concerned. The questions ran some- 
thing as follows: 

Do you believe in evolution; if so, what kind? 

Do you believe the Bible supernaturally in- 
spired, literally true in every detail, inerrant as a 
guide in present-day life? 

Do you believe in the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost—each God; and, three-in-one, God? 

Do you believe in eternal life, heaven and hell? 

Do you believe that man was born in sin; and 
can be saved from it and its consequences only 
through the grace of the saving blood of Christ? 

Do you believe that the unsaved must suffer in 
hell eternally the torments of the damned? 

Do you believe Jesus was born of a virgin (the 
Virgin), that He was crucified, died, was buried 
and after three days rose physically from the tomb 
and ascended into heaven where He continually 
makes intercession for the saints? 


And after this fashion other questions had 
been set down in that questionnaire until nearly 
three pages were filled. 

Now these questions were all right in them- 
selves; for fundamentalists are perfectly at lib- 
erty to believe as they please, to maintain théir 
own colleges and to employ only such teachers 
as subscribe to their creed. But the question- 
naire should have been presented to the candi- 
date for a position rather than to the man al- 
ready employed. It is manifestly unfair for 
any such college to employ instructors without 
first putting it squarely up to the candidate that 
he must be a fundamentalist—unless the authori- 
ties are willing to let the man live in peace and 
in secure tenure of office after once employing 
him. To be sure, this particular situation oc- 
curred as a result of the fact that the president 
was a compromiser; and the fundamentalists, 
whose support he had to have, got beyond his 
control. But it is dishonorable by various sub- 
terfuges to appeal for college support to both 
theological factions, presenting the college to 
one faction as fundamentalist; to another as 
liberal. 

Fundamentalism is crass medievalism, upheld 
by many otherwise bright men, motivated by a 
supernaturalist-complex. The leaders of the cult 
are afraid to be logical; afraid to break away 
from Biblical “authority”—just as many in and 
since Luther’s day have been afraid to renounce 
the “authority” of the Church; afraid to face 
possible facts; afraid, in following seeming 
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truth, to be left alone to face eternity without g 
personal, benevolent, anthropomorphic god to 
look after them. It is just too bad that there 
are fundamentalists; but in a democracy fun. 
damentalists have a right to believe, to fear and 
to teach what they please, so long as in their 
teachings and actions they do nothing to destroy 
the principles upon which their free country js 
based. 
CHARLES Roger Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


QUOTATIONS 


LINCOLN AND THE STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES! 


WE are dedicating this library with its ines- 
timable treasure of learning to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is well known that in 
his early life he had little opportunity to come 
in contact with books, had almost nothing that 
could be dignified as schooling. 

While it is true that there is a very large field 
of education that lies entirely outside of books, 
yet books are the foundation of all education. 
It is said that Lincoln walked miles to borrow 3 
book, and the few which he had he studied until 
he had mastered them. No one could have be 
come the great master of English which he was, 
the author of the Gettysburg Address, the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the second i- 
augural address, without a profound acquaint- 
ance with many books. 

His place merely in the realm of literature is 
such that it would be eminently fitting to ded- 
eate any library to his memory. But there is 4 
special reason for placing his name on the h- 
brary of one of the land-grant colleges of ow 
states. 

This great president had a profound interes 
not only in education, but in agricultural edu- 
cation. He delivered an address in 1859 betore 
the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society - 
which he said, “Free labor insists on univers 
education.” be 

In the same address he then set out his belie’ 
in what has come to be known as industrial edt 





1From an address given by President Coolidge 
on the occasion of the dedication of the Line 
Memorial Library of the South Dakota State 0 
lege on September 10. 
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cation, saying that “Heads and hands should co- 
operate as friends,” and expressed his opinion 
that this should be applied to the tillers of the 
soil by declaring that “No other human oecupa- 
tion opens so wide a field for the profitable and 
agreeable combination of labor with cultivated 
thought as agriculture.” 

He also declared his belief in scientific effi- 
ciency by adding, “The thought reeurs that edu- 
cation—eultivated thought—can be best com- 
bined with agricultural labor, or any labor, on 
the principle of thorough work.” 

Here was a man who had been brought up 
under surroundings where the tilling of the soil 
was carried on by methods which had made no 
advance for 2,000 years. In fact, the husband- 
man of the days of Lineoln’s boyhood was the 
husbandman of the days of Abraham. 

The great change came with the application 
of machinery. When Lincoln was speaking, this 
was almost entirely of the horse-drawn variety, 
but the steam engine was coming into more di- 
versified use and some attempt had been made 
to use it for plowing. The general application 
of chemistry to soil production had searcely 
been applied to the farm. 

The fact that in those surroundings and under 
those conditions he was able to vision agriculture 
as one of the learned professions is another of 
the many indications of his supreme greatness. 

In the ease of Lincoln perhaps it is unnec- 
essary to say that this was no mere figure of 
thetorie intended only to serve the purpose of 
platitudinous oratory, but the expression of a 
sound and mature conviction which he believed 
to be practical, and should occasion offer, one 
which he would attempt to put into operation. 
The opportunity came to him sooner than he 
may have expected. 

During the administration of President Bu- 
chanan, the Congress had passed a bill provid- 
ing for a grant of land in the several states to 
establish educational institutions in agriculture 
and the mechanie arts. This bill had been 
vetoed. 

It is said that Jonathan B. Turner was the 
author of this measure, and that before he was 
nominated Lincoln had told him that if he were 
chosen president the proposal would have his 
*pproval. Representative Morrill, of Vermont, 
later senator for many years, fathered the bill 
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in the congress and it bears his name. It was 
passed and signed by President Lincoln on July 
2, 1862. 

Under its provisions 30,000 acres of public 
land for each of their senators and representa- 
tives in the congress were given to each state 
to be used for the support of a college of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts. Under the terms of 
this law the states have established these insti- 
tutions, which in the past 50 years have played 
such an important part in the agricultural life 
of our country. 

These grants of land have been greatly sup- 
plemented by direct appropriations from the 
national treasury, until under laws now in ex- 
istence the annual appropriations made by the 
congress for this purpose run into millions of 
dollars. 

All of this is the realization of the vision of 
Abraham Lincoln, which may have come to him 
as he rode the circuit over the prairies of IIli- 
nois, or as he went up and down the state in the 
conduct of political campaigns. Its material 
and spiritual effect upon the well-being of our 
country is beyond estimation. 

We should all of us remember Lincoln as the 
great emancipator, the president who guided the 
nation through four years of internal conflict, 
who demonstrated beyond future question the 
national quality of our institutions and the in- 
destructibility of our Union, who removed for- 
ever from our soil the stain of human slavery 
and who possessed a God-given insight into the 
hearts of the American people. But these ele- 
ments of his greatness should not be permitted 
to eclipse the mighty service which he rendered 
to the cause of vocational education by his ad- 
vocacy and approval of the measure which 
established what are usually referred to as our 
state agricultural colleges. 





REPORTS 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
Dr. S. D. SHANKLAND, executive secretary of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has requested in- 
formation in regard to the school system in 
Chicago from two former presidents of the 
Board of Education and from Superintendent 

McAndrew. The replies are as follows: 
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From C, M. MopDERWELL— 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
July 19th inquiring as to the record of Supt. Wm. 
McAndrew during his term as Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago. 

I had the honor to be President of the Board of 
Education at the time Mr. McAndrew was elected 
Superintendent. At that time the schools of Chi- 
cago were in a very unsatisfactory condition. No 
doubt you are familiar with the history of the 
Chieago schools. We brought Mr. McAndrew to 
Chicago, believing him to be the one man in the 
country who could bring order out of chaos. I am 
glad to say that to those of us who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the situation he has not been a 
disappointment; on the contrary, the schools have 
made steady progress under his direction. Among 
the outstanding things which he has accomplished 
are the following: 

(1) He has succeeded in doing away with the 
direction of the schools by other than constituted 
authorities. The schools are now functioning prop- 
erly and are being directed from the Superinten- 
dent’s office. 

(2) He has also established a continuing survey 
of school sites which makes for an intelligent 
choice in sites for school buildings. Prior to his 
occupancy of the office, it had been the custom in 
Chicago to purchase school sites and locate school 
buildings chiefly on the recommendations of Alder- 
men and others who had political power, the result 
being that the neighborhoods needing the schools 
most were often neglected, while those better off 
were best served. 

(3) There has been established during his term 
of office an intelligent method of budget making, 
which is an important thing in the schools of Chi- 
cago, where the budget amounts to approximately 
$75,000,000. The work of the pupils has steadily 
improved and in fact in all respects the schools are 
on a much better basis than when he came here. 
All this has been accomplished in spite of the fact 
that there has been constant political pressure 
upon him. 

Let me repeat that no one who has any intimate 
knowledge of the school system believes anything 
except that the schools have improved under his 
direction. As to the facts or figures pertinent to 
this question, I do not know where they can be 
obtained except from the Superintendent’s annual 
reports. No doubt you have these or can get them. 
If not, I will be glad to get them for you. The 
report for the year ending June 30, 1927, is in 
process of preparation at the present time. 
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From Juuius F. SmrmerankKa— 


I must say emphatically that the service rendered 
by Mr. McAndrew as Superintendent of Schools 
was the biggest thing that has happened in this 
city for many years. In the short period of his 
incumbency he has been able to inaugurate anj 
instal methods conforming to the latest and most 
progressive ideas in public school education. |p 
the mind of the conscientious, hard-working teacher 
he has instilled greater professional pride and hope 
for recognition and appreciation of this character 
of service. The political teacher had to take t 
the woods. The school system needed a strong and 
vigorous hand and Mr. McAndrew, more than any- 
one else available for the position of Superinten. 
dent, supplied it. He succeeded in bringing wp 
classroom attainments to the frequently expressed 
satisfaction of parents. Service has been organ. 
ized with definite responsibilities fixed and appro- 
priate authority given to each officer. Progressive 
plans have been outlined by conferences with the 
workers. Accomplishments have been followed up 
and measured. Reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic have been brought higher than national 
standards. Failures have been reduced to five 
per cent. The course of study has been revised by 
the teachers themselves. Citizenship teaching has 
developed into service to the community by the 
children. Citizens’ committees have been enlisted 
in school visitation and in suggesting improvements 
which the schools have undertaken and secured 
Generous provision for retiring aged teachers has 
been put into operation. The merit system of ap 
pointment and promotion has been observed without 
a single variation. Improved salary schedules have 
been worked out. Location of buildings has been 
decided by impartial surveys of the entire city and 
based on present and future needs. Politicians wi 
have not been able to influence policies and 4p 
pointments, of course, became his rabid enemies. 

It need hardly be said that such an administre- 
tion could be anything but short-lived. However, * 
lasting impress has been made and the danger of 
retrogression is quite remote insofar as school eu 
cational policy is concerned. 


From SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM McANDREW— 

Answering your favor regarding the attacks 
the superintendency here: 

The Tribune yesterday morning announced the 
intention of President Coath to replace the enur 
staff. The staff consists of five assistant super” 
tendents, twelve district superintendents, sevente 
supervisors and directors. 

These officers have no tenure other than that t 
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state law prevents their ejection from the system. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


When displaced from their present offices, they are 
entitled to the rank they held before promotion. 
Some of these assistant superintendents are en- 
titled to the rank of principal of high schools, some 
of elementary schools, some of district superinten- 
dents. All the district superintendents are entitled 
to the rank of principal. It requires a two thirds 
vote of the Board of Education to replace them. 
The present board consists of eleven members, seven 
of which vote as directed by President Coath, 
Mayor Thompson’s choice for president. The pres- 
sure brought to bear on the other four members is 
generally considered likely to become sufficiently 
strong to give the president a two thirds vote. 

The present superintendent, on coming to Chicago 
February Ist, 1924, and importuned by the leading 
board members to ‘‘clean house,’’ turn out the 
members of the staff all of whom had been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education of the previous 
Thompson administration, asserted that Chicago 
must get its schools quit of political domination 
and that the loyalty of the staff to his predecessor, 
Mortenson, was not sufficient reason for McAn- 
drew’s replacing these people by appointments of 
his own. He stated: ‘‘The school system needs sta- 
bility, not political overturn.’’ He retained all of 
the staff. A year later when importuned again to 
make changes he gave the same argument and 
showed that the staff had, by all measurements 
made, increased the efficiency of the educational 
service. He advised the board that he would in- 
form each member of the staff that so long as his 
work was performed with loyalty to the city and 
with as much efficiency as they have shown, no 
member of the staff would be removed on nomina- 
tion of the superintendent. He so informed each 
member and each member understands that McAn- 
drew will not replace them. If the Board of Edu- 
cation gets a two thirds vote against the superin- 
tendent, McAndrew ean not save these members. 
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Will Rogers the other evening when speaking 
about religion, education, Mussolini, bathing in 
Russia and other timely topics. “You can’t 
eddicate him, ’eause when he’s eddicated he ain’t 
a Baptist any more. And as for the Methodist 
—you just can’t tell no Methodist nothin’. But 
take Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Chris- 
tians, and when they’s eddicated they is still 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Christians.” 


Michigan, evidently had this generalization in 
mind when he wrote in Scribner’s Magazine for 
November, 1926: “There should be data that 
would give us some idea as to whether there was 
correlation between success in intellectual effort 
and liberality of religious thinking.” Follow- 
ing up this thought by a check of certain names 
in “Who’s Who,” Mr. Little found that 


Unitarians, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Uni- 
versalists and Presbyterians are among the groups 
far more numerous in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ than would be 
expected on the basis of the proportion of the 
population which they form. Baptists, Methodists 
and Catholics are distinctly less numerous than 
would be expected if there was no correlation be- 
tween denomination and distinction in the fields 
above mentioned. [These fields or professions were 
(1) lawyers, (2) medical men, (3) scientists, (4) 
authors, editors and writers. ] 


disprove the conclusions of Will Rogers and 
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STATISTICS 


RELIGION, EDUCATION AND 
DISTINCTION? 


“You just can’t eddicate a Baptist,” said 


President C. C. Little, of the University of 


To provide some specific data to establish or 


President Little, the following statistics have 
been compiled of the denominational prefer- 
for the very purpose which the new president of the = polities, membership in social clubs, edu- 
Chieago board now attempts to break down, vic., eation and professions of 2,000 persons listed in 
Preservation of school service from political “Who’s Who,” a little less than ten per cent. of 
domination, all names in that volume. The names were 

I repeat in this letter what I have said to you usually taken one hundred in serial order from 
Personally: I don’t eare a whoop about being super- each letter, the first name of the series being left 
‘ntendent of schools in any town on earth. I have to luck or whim. A smaller number was of 


IT am sure that you and most of the superin- 
dents know that I was drafted into this position 





worked for boards for forty-two years and I’m sick 
of it; but I do care for public school service, I do 
know that the retention or dismissal of a superin- 
a and the staff should be made only on the 
‘asis of efficient or inefficient service. 


course chosen from letters listing fewer names. 
The distribution of the names through the book 
is thus representative and for all practical pur- 





1 Copyright, 1927, by William 8. Ament. 
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poses proportional. That it is a fair cross- 
section is proved by the fact that totals for the 
first and the second thousands, compiled sepa- 
rately, were in surprisingly close agreement, the 
distribution of denominational membership, for 
instance, in no case changing the relative order 
of the twelve largest denominations. 

That only half the distinguished people listed 
took the trouble to fill in the blank indicating 
church membership is the first and most obvious 
conclusion from the elaborate tabulation. The 
publishers write: “Why more do not answer the 
question in regard to religion we can not say; 
there seems to be a bit of timidity on that 
subject.” 

But in regard to membership in social clubs 
no such timidity exists. Probably every mem- 
ber of the Cosmos Club, of Washington, D. C., 
recorded this distinction, while membership in 
Masonic orders, Greek-letter fraternities and 
even in Moose, Elk and Lions is seldom for- 
gotten. Membership in the Klan, however, is 
not admitted by any of the two thousand. 

Polities, likewise, runs as much behind relig- 
ion as religion behind social club membership. 
The totals may be seen in Table I. 


TABLE I 
MEMBERSHIP OF 2,000 NAMES IN ‘‘WHO’s WHO’’ 
IN SociaAL CLUBS, RELIGIOUS BODIES 
AND POLITICAL PARTIES 











Total checked occu 2000 
Membership in Social Clubs indicated by... 1,221 
Membership in Religious Bodies ‘‘ ‘‘ 1,013 
Political preference indicated: 
Democrats .................. Leanne 240 
Republicans (including Progres- 
EE eee earner teed 570 
I  eniaipicteeitaieesigilesiipianiiiantiasajiies 810 





The second obvious conclusion is that the dis- 
tribution of religious affiliation indicated in no 
respect corresponds to the distribution of church 
membership in the nation as a whole. 

While in national membership the one-two- 
three order is Methodists, Baptists and Catholics 
(the latter’s claim of 16,156,914—which is based 
on all those baptized—being divided by two to 
put it on the same basis of approximately adult 
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membership as the Protestant denominations), 
in “Who’s Who” the order is Episcopalians 224 
Presbyterians 208 and Methodists 142 (sg. 
Tables II and III). 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP IN rH 
UNITED STATES 


Data compiled by Dr. H. K. Carroll for the Chris. 
tian Herald, 1925, and taken from page 421 
of 1927 World Almanac 








Dencndasiien Membership, Distribution, 








Number Per cent. 
1. Methodist .....___. 8,920,190 23.0 
2. Baptist .—...._...._.. 8,397,914 21.7 
S. Ge oc. 8,078,457 20.8 
4. Presbyterian ............... 2,561,986 65 
5. Lutheran ........................_ 2,546,127 6.4 
6. Disciples .................. 1,759,399 4.6 
7. Episcopal ———..... 1,164,911 3.0 
8. Congregational ............ 907 ,583 2.3 
9. Jewish? .......... 714,878 18 
10. Mormons’ .......................... 312,580 0.8 
23, FRO cnn SES 0.3 
12. Unitarian. ......... ali 58,024 0.15 
Other denominations 3,312,885 8.65 

38,849,854 100.00% 





Not until the two columns of percentages are 
compared, however, do the most astonishing 
facts appear. In proportion to the total churel 
membership the Unitarians have forty times 
their quota in “Who’s Who”; the Episcopalians 
7.40 times, the Congregationalists 5.52, the 
Friends 4.67 and the Presbyterians 3.17 times 
their quotas. All the other churches fall below 
their quotas with the Roman Catholics and a 
large group of minor sects registering less tha! 
twenty per cent. of their quota according ' 
church membership (see Table IV). 


1 The Catholic membership of 16,156,914, rep 
senting all baptized communicants, and hence * 
proximately the total Catholic population, has beet 
divided by two to place it on about the same basis 
as the largely adult membership of the Protestant 
bodies. 

2'The Jewish total 625,160, representing heals 
families, is multiplied by two for a similar res” 

8 Mormon population statisties have been divided 
by two as in the case of the Catholics. 
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TABLE III 


DisrrisuTIoN OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF 1,013 
NAMES IN THE 1927 ‘*WHO’s WHO’’ 








Membership, Distribution, 











Denomination Mussher es aaa. 
1. Episcopal conaenioaaaaaal 224 22.2 
9, Presbyterian cco. 208 20.6 
3. Methodist nce 142 14.0 
4, Congregational ........... 129 12.7 
5. Baptist ree 84 8.3 
6. TRIER oti 61 6.0 
GIG | cieesesenomn 38 3.8 
8. Lutheran ...... % 35 3.5 
9. Disciples ... reer 31 3.1 
3, 14 1.4 
11. Jews = _ 14 1.4 
DTD: ciccns 4 0.4 
Other denominations 29 2.6 

1,013 100.0% 





Perhaps the outstanding contribution to 
“Who's Who” of the five denominations sup- 
plying more than their proportion of names can 
best be seen if all denominations are grouped 
into two units, one representing these five bodies 
and the other representing the remaining relig- 
ious organizations (see Table V). 

The five denominations which have historically 
encouraged and depended upon education prove 
to be so far in the lead in “Who’s Who” that 
a member of this group would have more than 
ten times the chance of achieving this type of 
distinction than a member of the group com- 
posed of all the other churches. So marked is 
the advantage of the most liberal seet—the Uni- 
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TABLE IV 


DENOMINATIONAL REPRESENTATION IN ‘’ WHO’sS 
WHOoO’’ IN PROPORTION TO GENERAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


(A comparison of Tables II and III) 



































Proportional 
Denomination Representation 
in ‘* Who’s Who’’ 
1. Unitarian 40.10 times 
2. Episcopal 7.40 
3. Congregational ..... 5.52 
4. Friends 4.67 
ee ‘ 3.17 
6. FOUR enema 0.77 
7. Disciples 0.67 
8. Methodist 0.60 
RE 0.53 
10. Mormon... 0.50 
ee 0.38 
Ne ED ciniiietinntitiinmincipinienninacs 0.18 
Other denominations ................. 0.20 





tarians, as contrasted with the most conserva- 
tive—the Roman Catholics, that a similar com- 
parison is almost absurd: On the basis of these 
figures a Unitarian has 222.7 times the chances 
of a Catholic of appearing in “Who’s Who.” 

In order to study more effectively the possible 
relation between the major types of profession 
and church membership the 2,000 names were 
grouped according to six divisions: 


(1) Religion, including clergymen, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, social settlement workers, etc. 

(2) Education, including administrators and 
teachers in schools of all kinds. 

(3) Business, including capitalists and execu- 
tives of various kinds. 


TABLE V 


Gkour REPRESENTATION OF THE FIVE DENOMINATIONS HAVING MORE THAN THEIR Quota IN ‘‘WHO’s WHO’’ 
AS COMPARED WITH THE OTHERS WHICH HAVE LESS 








Total Member- 


Representation in 








- Denomination ship who's Who’? Proportion 
Gtwian_____y  Namber re ear 
: ongregational Rao! eee 4,807,032 13 636 63 4.8 times 
Presbyterian an 

— denominations 34,042,822 87 377 37 0.42 times 
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(4) Law and Public Service, including lawyers, 
judges, those in government service, army, navy, 
congress, etc. 

(5) Science, including physicians, inventors, en- 
gineers, experts of various kinds, investigators, ete. 

(6) Arts and Letters, including authors, editors, 
musicians, artists, architects, etc. 


The classification is largely automatic, based on 
the profession named by the candidate in the 
standard “Who’s Who” questionnaire. In many 
eases the professions overlap, as when a pro- 
fessor of chemistry may label himself “scientist” 
or “educator.” It must be granted that an in- 
clusion of all names under six divisions is too 
indiscriminate to be of great scientific value. 
Nevertheless the tabulation (Table VI) indi- 
eates certain clear tendencies. 


TABLE VI 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AS INDICATED BY SIX GROUPS 
OF PROFESSIONS 


No church 





Members 








membership of 
indicated churches 
Total a 

Professions Number Number % Number % 
Religion. ...... . 189 0 0 189 100 
Education .... 380 147 38 235 62 
Business ....... 277 115 40 162 60 
Law and Pub- 

lie Service... 377 199 52 178 48 
Science ............... 404 256 63 147 37 
Arts and Let- 

Ce nn £93 270 72 102 28 

Totals......2,000 989 1,013 





All the clergymen specify their denomina- 
tional affiliations. Educators, a large percent- 
age of whom teach in denominational schools, 
come next in the percentage of church member- 
ship indicated. The 50 per cent. mark is passed 
between those occupied in gainful occupations 
and the law-publie service group. That a neg- 
ligible number of officers in the army and navy 
indicated any church affiliation is a factor in 
the latter group. In the science group church 
membership is admitted by only a little over 
one third the total number. Finally, those oecu- 
pied in creative work in the letters and arts find 





it worth while to indicate church membership in 
only 28 per cent. of their total number. 

The distribution of the professions between 
the denominations is also a matter of interest, 
Table VII shows, for instance, that the five 


TABLE VII 
SIx PROFESSIONAL GROUPS AS DISTRIBUTED BETWEzy 
A, THE GROUP OF Five LEADING DENommNa- 
TIONS! AND B, ALL OTHER CHURCHES 





Membership Membership 








in five lead- in all other 
ing Denomi- Churches, 
nations,! 13% 87% 
Number 
in all 
Professions Denomi- Number % Number % 
nations 
Religion .......... 189 84 44 105 56 
Education ...... 235 147 63 ss: 
Business _......... 162 115 73 47 27 
Law and Pub- 
lie Service... 178 105 59 73 
Science ............... 147 112 76 35 
Arts and Let- 
a ee 71 70 31 





leading denominations—all of which allow great 
intellectual freedom, or at least have very large 
liberal wings—while they total only 13 per cent. 
of the nation’s church membership, supply 76 
per cent. of the scientists who are church men- 
bers, while all the other denominations supply 
only 24 per cent! Taking extremes again, the 
Unitarians supply 16 names distinguished in the 
field of creative arts and letters; the Baptists 
supply 4. At this rate a writer-artist has 5” 
chances of finding his way from the Unitarian 
church into “Who’s Who” to 1 chance from the 
Baptist church. Similarly, the Congregation¢l- 
ists supply 27 scientists to 2 for the Catholies, 
a proportional advantage of about 108 times 
in favor of the “Independents” as they wer 
once called. The curious may refer to Table 
VIII for detailed information. 

In the public service group the presidents ® 
the United States follow much the same ‘ur’ 
in the distribution of church membership. 1 


: . + analists, 
1 Unitarians, Episcopalians, Congregations’ 


Friends, Presbyterians. This group constitut as | 
per cent. of the total membership in all churches. 
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TABLE VIII 


DistRiBuTION OF 2,000 NAMES FROM ‘‘WHO’s 
WuHo’’ ACCORDING TO RELIGION AND 











PROFESSION 
- : 
ae £ ge 
oc [lh[US 8.283 sf 
Chureh &® § : Sap P zs 
_ ~~ =_ 
3 8 € sds 8 
1, Episcopal ui: 28 8& §8 49 8 2B 
2. Presbyterian .... 32 48 42 30 37 19 
3. Methodist ............... 35 45 15 23 15 9 
4, Congregational... 20 43 14 18 27 7 
5. Baptist... 24 230 9 2 4 4 
6. Unitarian .................. 6 13 5 ; = Se 
7. Catholic ............ 11 4 6 7 2 8 
8. Lutheran iia” 2 5 7 6 2 
9. Disciples ~ ee ome a mae 1 
10. Friends . 0 9 2 1 1 1 
ll. Jews . 3 0 4 1 2 4 
12. Mormons se 0 2 0 2 0 
Other Churches..... 10 7 3 3 2 2 
Total of Church 
Members . . 189 233 162 178 147 102 
No choice 
indicated ... 0 147 115 199 257 271 


ee | ee 


Total ...... 189 380 277 377 404 373 


“World Almanae” (1927) gives on page 233 
the materia! for Table IX. 


TABLE IX 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 














Number Per cent. 
Episcopal 8 28 
Presbyterian 7 25 
Methodist 4 14 
Unitarian 4 14 
Dutch Reformed 2 7 
Baptist 1 3 
Congregational . 1 3 
Disciple 1 3 
No membership 1 3 
29 100% 





That women who break away from conven- 
tional limitations and achieve recognition in 
“Who’s Who” are less denominational minded 
than are men is indicated by Table X. Alto- 
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gether 64 per cent. of the 136 women listed 
record no religious preference whatever, while 
33 out of the 49 women recording church mem- 
bership belong to the 5 leading denominations; 
leaving only 16 women (out of the total 136) 
affiliated with all the other churches represent- 
ing 87 per cent. of the church membership in 
the United States. 


TABLE X 
WOMEN IN PROFESSIONS AND CHURCHES 











be nm 
de fsa 2, 2:2 fe 
one BE MSE Bak ESE ES 
Professions — 5 PEP. ri S S03 $5 
32 Eof 6.65 Eee sa 
coo or FS o 4 Sa tr oe 
x -£- = a5 AS 
Religion ...... 5 0 5 4 1 
Education .... 31 14 17 11 6 
Business .... 5 1 4 3 1 
Public Service 6 1 5 2 
Science ............ aie 3 1 1 0 

Arts and 

Letters ............ 85 68 17 11 6 
Totals ...136 87 49 33 16 





The interest of the various denominations in 
education is somewhat indicated by their edu- 
cational enterprises. As a criterion of the effi- 
ciency of instruction the list of colleges ap- 
proved by the Association of American Univer- 
sities may be taken as basic. In the United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 10 
“Accredited Higher Institutions” the list of 193 
approved colleges is given on page 10. To these 
I have added the United States academies at 
West Point and Annapolis, making a list of 
195. Of these 91 are state institutions or 
have never had any predominating influence 
from a single denomination or religious body. 
Table XI shows the affiliations, formal and in- 
formal, of these colleges, recognizing that at the 
present time many of these are genuinely inter- 
denominational. 

In general “the leading five” denominations 
all use the same set of colleges, many of them 
founded by the New Englanders whose affilia- 
tions at different epochs varied considerably be- 


1 See note to Table VII. 
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TABLE XI 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF COLLEGES APPROVED BY 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 











UNIVERSITIES! 

Public or Non-sectarian ........0....... 91 
seem | 
ae ee 20 
ne: 
IE ccatecacnienssenecocxnensnion a 
LE er le ee 
Episcopal aia 
Lutheran. ............. siaucethalihi thas = 
Dutch Reformed ....................... 3 
ee 2 
CE ee 
oe eee oe IF 
Evangelical ............ PERE: 
Unitarian ...... 1 
SEED scsiannstsssnmmtaissiigtpiiiii iaisiieieis a 

195 





tween the Congregational, Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian and Unitarian churches. The Quakers 
always formed an influential minority in this 
group besides supporting a few colleges of their 
own. That this group, representing 13 per cent. 
of the national church membership, has supplied 
51 out of 104 colleges and universities accounts 
largely for the preponderance of their members 
in “Who’s Who,” membership in which bears a 
definite correlation to the use of educational 
advantages. 

It is only fair, however, to point out that in 
the statistical columns the Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches are severely handi- 
capped by large fundamentalist wings whose 
fear of the scientific method and the free play 
of the creative imagination can be only partially 
indicated by figures. The Methodist Church 
South sponsors 27 “colleges,” only one of which 
is on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Similarly, the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (South) 
claims 30 “colleges,” not one of which is ap- 
proved. The Southern Baptists cap the climax 
with 58 “colleges,” only one of which (domi- 


1 Statistics taken from Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 10, ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions,’’ 
1926, and ‘‘The Year Book of the Churches,’’ 
1923 (a later edition not being available). 


| —_—-.. 





nated by liberal northern influences) is recog. 
nized. Aside from those persons who are listed 
on account of their official positions in thes 
fundamentalist sects or in the institutions cop. 
trolled by them, a negligible number of their 
sectaries find a place in “Who’s Who.” 

In “Noblesse Oblige,” a pamphlet published 
by the Phi Beta Kappa Foundation, we rea: 


Among graduates of Wesleyan College, (Con. 
necticut, listed in ‘‘Who’s Who’’ a Phi Bets 
Kappa man had about three times as good a 
chance to win distinction as his unscholarly class. 
mate. . . . Almost identical is the result obtained 
from a study of the graduates of twenty-two 
colleges. , 


There is value, therefore, in studying the 
denominational affiliations of the colleges which 
have achieved the honor of being granted a 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Table XII shows 
the denominational affiliations, formal or in 
formal, of these institutions. 


TABLE XII 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF COLLEGES HAvin 
CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA Kappa Honor 
Society! 








Public or Non-sectarian . 48 
Congregational ......... 19 
Methodist ......... ; 13 
Presbyterian 
Baptist . 
Episcopal 
Universalist 
Friends .......... 
Disciples .......... 
Lutheran 
Unitarian ... 





The quality of leadership offered by ' 
clergymen of each denomination may contribute 
to the chances for distinction, intellectual 
otherwise, of the members of the churches 
which they are the leaders. That there is close 
correlation between the figures showing the co 


1 Statistics taken from The Phi Beta Kappe Key, 


J 


Volume VI, No. 7 (March, 1927) and the *? 
Book of the Churches’’ (1923). 
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TABLE XIII 


CLERGYMEN IN THE NATION AND IN ‘‘WHO’s WHO’’1 
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Ministers (1924) 
of all denomina- 
tions in the 














United States clergymen) 
Number % Number % 
1. Baptists sincatiasiiniiiaaimamiaiae 53,866 25.5 24 12.7 
9. Methodists Sa | 44,449 20.8 35 18.6 
9 Roman Catholic a neneeccnsene 23,753 11.2 1l 5.7 
}. Presbyterian .. 14,301 6.7 32 16.9 
5. Lutherans 10,255 4.8 13 6.8 
6. Mormons 10,157 4.7 0 0 
7. Disciples ee: ae wee 8,861 4.1 y 4.7 
s. Epis opal eens 5,837 2.7 26 i 
9, Congregational Sets Gh a 5,581 2.6 20 10.6 
10. Friends " 1,361 0.6 0 0 
ll. Jews ' stvaecninnialiaaes 721 0.3 3 1.5 
12. Unitarians Pe eet ea ee 476 0.2 6 3.1 
All Others sinisineadanmeiiame 33,611 15.8 10 5.8 
Total a 213,229 100.0 189 100.0 





1 Based on Chicago Datly News Almanac, 1926, page 526. 


parative representation of clergymen in “Who’s’ types of mind grouping themselves in the six 
Who” (see Table XIII) and similar figures for major professional divisions. 
Educators very naturally take to education, 
evident. The order is the same (Unitarian, and to hold their position in institutions of 
Episcopal, Congregational and Presbyterian) higher learning must have degrees from similar 
except for the Quakers, a sect which does not institutions. Educators, 
depend—as do others—upon pastoral leader- first for the percentage of their number who 
ship. have a master’s degree or a second degree be- 
The final table (XIV), showing as closely as yond the bachelor’s, and the degree of doctor of 


all names in “Who’s Who” (see Table IV) is 


Religious workers 
in ‘ ‘Who s Who ? 
(practically all 


consequently, 


possible the extent of higher education in six philosophy or a third degree. 


diflerent professional groups, is perhaps the 


TABLE XIV 


Tur Hicuer EpvcaTION AND RELIGION oF S1x 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


| 


2 : , 2 y 
© $ o£ & n 
a > St bo © : 
g aS 6 © © 2 eourse following. 
2 = * 2 7) 
n  m@ ao . oc @ ° = - 
S * — oF 5 = ~ c 
2 oS SS : = ia 
@ 60 OC EE 2B BS hUslhhe Se 
o se S24 @ o.hC€8 = 
ar “<= Me = o 2 ° Ed q $ ° 
C .° Py og | es Ae & . 
5 f. £25 58 8 48% 26 § ~~ might warrant. 
= ~ Oo mo We 4 <40 &o 
Religion 100 95 20 80 53 1 
> ation .. 62 19.0 5 95 58 4 


to 
oun 


sUSINess 60 3.8 61 39 10 


37 20.2 14 98.6 44 4 
“8 186 62 38 13 


Comparative 
representation 


Scientists follow very closely in the percent- 
most interesting of all. Here is obviously to be age of those having such advanced degrees and 
seen the relationship between education and the in fact might pass the educators if the medical 
degrees were more uniformly considered the 
equivalent of the doctor of philosophy. A med- 
ical degree was not considered the equivalent of 
the Ph.D. except in cases where the person had 
graduated with a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited institution and had had a three years’ 
In cases of condensed courses 
or the omission of the bachelor’s degree, physi- 
cians were numbered with those having a bach- 
elor’s degree or the master’s degree, as the case 


Religion shows a good third after education 
2 and science in the amount of higher education. 

. This, however, is hard to estimate due to the 

al 48 189 29 71 32 5 19 fact that much of the higher education is taken 
7 8 15 in second rate seminaries, the degrees of most 

. of which have been discounted to some extent. 


stand 
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Law and public service makes a poor fourth 
in the list of those having a large amount of 
higher education, while arts barely surpasses 
business for next to the last place. This does 
not necessarily signify, however, that those occu- 
pied in creative arts and letters are ill-educated, 
It does indicate that they are impatient with the 
grind of the general academic program, the 
majority of them studying in special profes- 
sional schools and going early into productive 
work, as newspaper men, artists, etc. 

The statistics of granting of honorary degrees 
are peculiarly enlightening. Sixty-six per cent. 
of the clergymen listed among the 2,000 names 
studied in “Who’s Who” have received honorary 
degrees, considerably more than double the pro- 
portion of any other group notwithstanding that 
both education and science far surpass religion 
in the amount and supposed quality of the 
highest type of education represented by the 
earned degree of doctor of philosophy. Second 
among the groups receiving a high proportion 
of honorary degrees comes education. It is ob- 
vious that there is some affiliation between edu- 
cational institutions and the religious organiza- 
tions which patronize them and that there is 
a large degree of self-admiration among the 
educators. Certainly those engaged in scientific 
research and the creative arts have received 
much less than their proportion of recognition 
through honorary degrees, and even the group 
representing lawyers, men in public service and 
creative business and finance, contrary to publie 
opinion, receive much less recognition in propor- 
tion to numbers than would be expected. If it 
is true that colleges grow by degrees it seems 
also to be true that a large proportion of these 
are degrees offered for spiritual leadership and 
only indirectly bringing in the necessary funds. 
It would be much more profitable, therefore, 
for a man aiming to receive recognition through 
an honorary degree to enter the ministry rather 
than to collect a fortune. 

This table also shows at a glance the relation 
between the amount of higher education and 
religious affiliation. If, as is popularly believed 
among the fundamentalists, education as such 
is anti-religious, the groups having the larger 
proportion of advanced degrees should come 
lowest in the percentage of church membership. 
This, however, is not true. Religion and educa- 
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tion stand first and second in the proportion of 
church membership indicated. That it is not 
so much the amount of higher education which 
affects religious statisties as the quality of mind 
involved in the professional activity is obviously 
shown by the fact that science and the arts, with 
respectively a very high proportion of ad. 
vanced degrees and a very low proportion, 
both register low in the column showing church 
affiliation. It is quite obvious that the investi- 
gator, and even more the creative artist, breaks 
away from the traditional points of view of 
organized religion. Conformity to creed seems 
progressively less possible with this type of 
mind, so that what church membership is indi- 
cated is very largely in the liberal sects. 

In conclusion it would seem obvious that there 
is much material for the correlation of religious, 
educational and professional statistics in “Who's 
Who.” The study of 2,000 names seems to in- 
dicate quite definitely certain tendencies which 
have been pointed out in this article and which 
will probably hold good proportionately for the 
entire volume as well as for the names actually 
studied. The study shows, in conelusion, that 
there is some conflict between higher education, 
especially scientific and creative work, and the 
fundamentalist or dogmatic points of view, but 
that there is no essential conflict between liberal 
religion and education or scientific achievement. 

One further investigation needs to be made: A 
specific questionnaire should be sent to the 2,000 
names studied, asking their actual point of 
view towards religion—organized or uwnorgan- 
ized, dogmatie or liberal. Only with the results 
of such a questionnaire would final conclusions 
about the religious point of view of men of 
distinetion be of definite value. This further 
study, however, will be impossible unless ¢on- 
siderable funds are available to conduct the 
inquiry. 

Meanwhile it is hoped that this factual and 
statistical study will throw some light on the 
question of the relation between the religion, 
higher education and professional activity of 
distinguished men and women, and give some 
aid and comfort to Will Rogers and President 
Little, the pioneer investigators in this field. 

Wituiam §S, AMENT 

Scripps COLLEGE, 
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